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Introduction 


The four studies brought together in this volume (three of which were 
given at the University of Pennsylvania as the 1994 Rosenbach Lectures) 
have very different topics, scopes, and approaches. They pose a common 
guestion, however. How are we to understand the ways in which the form 
that transmits a text to its readers or hearers constrains the production of 
meaning? The appropriation of discourse is not something that happens 
without rules or limits. Writing deploys strategies that are meant to pro- 
duce effects, dictate a posture, and oblige the reader. It lays traps, which the 
reader falls into without even knowing it, because the traps are tailored to 
the measure of a rebel inventiveness he or she is always presumed to pos- 
sess. But that inventiveness itself depends on specific skills and cultural 
habits that characterize all readers, inasmuch as everyone belongs to a coni- 
munity of interpretation. This dialectic of imposcd constraint and inven- 
tion occurs where conventions that put genres in a hierarchy; that codify 
forms; and that distinguish between discourse that is literal or figurative, 
historical or fabulous, demonstrative or persuasive, encounter the schemes 
of perception and judgment inherent to each community of readers. 
Awareness of that dialectic leads to bringing into the same history 
everyone who contributes, each one in his or her own place and role, to the 
production, dissemination, and interpretation of discourse. This is the proj- 
ect that gives unity to this book. The two studies that make up its heart — 
the first dedicated to the act and the economy of the dedication, the other to 
the performance of a comedy on the occasion of a festive event at court — 
focus on the relationship between writing and political power in the age of 
princely patronage. Wo things are important here. First, we need to grasp 
how dependence on royal largesse was translated into the very practice of 
literature. There were constraints inherent to the practice of writing —a 
preference shown to literary genres that lent themselves best to praise; a 
need to write guickliy, under pressure, to satisty the patron; a need to dis- 
pute the role of “author” with other claimants, beginning with the book- 
seller-printers —in a time when the market for books could not ensure 
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economic independence and when the only recourse for authors without a 
title, benefice, or official post was the protection of the monarch or some 
other high-placed person. 

Second, patronage imposed on works certain places, times, and forms 
of representation that governed the mcanings with which they were in- 
vested. A comedy performed at court as part of a festive ritual to exalt the 
glory and the power of the king had meanings for the courtiers in atten- 
dance that were not identical to the meanings that the audience in Paris 
found in the play, or that readers who encounter the play only in a printed 
edition sce in it. When the “same” text is apprehended through very dif- 
ferent mechanisms of representation, it is no longer the same. Hach of its 
forms obeys specific conventions that mold and shape the work according 
to the İaws of that form and connect it, in differing ways, with other arts, 
other genres, and other texts. If we want to understand the appropriations 
and interpretations of'a text in thcir full historicity we need to identify the 
effect, in terms of meaning, that its material forms produced. 

This perspective is radically different from all approaches that hold the 
production of meaning to result solely from the impersonal and automatic 
functioning of language. When that position (which found its most blatant 
formulation in the “New Criticism”) eliminates all individual subjectivity, 
considers the material forms of the inscription of discourse without signifi- 
cance, and abolishes any distinction between discursive and nondiscursive 
practices, it makes a fundamental decision to avoid all historical compre- 
hension of works. It is a basic principle of historical comprehension to look 
closely, in each historical configuration, at the construction of the various 
categories that are manipulated for the designation, description, and classi- 
fication of the various modes of discourse. This reguires that we brcak with 
a universal projection of concepts and criteria — which are also inscribed in 
time. Among these are the notions forged at the end of the cighteenth 
century to describe aesthetic invention, to found literary property, or to 
assert the universality of judgments of taste. Restoring the variability of the 
categories put into play for reading and interpretation (or restoring their 
competitive use) reguires that we take those works back to the situations 
that led to their production, that dictated thcir forms, and, for that reason, 
that shaped their intelligibility. 

We can do this on several levels. The most ambitious (and also the 
riskiest) approach aims at identifying the major changes that have upset the 
modes of the inscription and transmission of discourse. This involves mak- 
ing a connection, over a very long time span, between the grcat revolutions 
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of written culture: the revolution between the second and fourth centuries 
that changed the very structure of the book by substituting the codex for 
the roll; the mid-fifteenth-century revolution that invented a new way of 
reproducing texts and making books; the revolutions that transformed 
rcading, practices, first in the Middle Ages, then during the second half of 
the cighteenth century. We are not the first to raise such guestions. Vico, 
Malesherbes, and Condorcet, for instance, saw the potential of the various 
writing systems, from hieroglyphs to the alphabet and then of the invention 
and diffusion of printing, for profoundIy modifying not only conditions for 
the conservation and the communication of knowledge, but also the modes 
of the exercise and criticism of power. 

Noting how variations in the form of texts affect thcir possible mcan- 
ing can also be done on a smaller scale. One way is by deciphering different 
but contemporary modes of circulation and sorts of representation of a 
“same” work: one seventcenth-century example might be a dramatic text 
performed at court, presented to an urban Parisian audience, and printed, 
cither separately or with other plays. Another way would be to follow, 
within a narrow time frame, successive published versions of a textora 
corpus of texts available to very different publics. This is the case with the 
chapbooks that offered a greater number of purchasers of a humbler sort 
an oppottunity to acguire texts that, during their original published life, 
rcached only the restricted world of the wealthiest readers. 

With the case studies and bird's-eye views presented in this book, I 
hope to sketch several perspectives of a more general sort. The first is a 
critiguc of some of the categories most commonly used by historians. By 
placing the notion of appropriation at the heart of my inguiry, I hope to 
demonstrate the limitations of two approaches that have long been comr- 
mon practice: the gualification of cultural products by the social identity of 
their public, and the establishment of the meaning of those products based 
on their linguistic function alone, Setting up an opposition between for- 
malism and “sociologism” or between structuralist criticism and social his- 
tory —a game both parties found reassuring — is no longer relevant today, 
The critigue of the notion of “popular culture” that takes the history of 
publishing strategies and reading habits as its base suggests the need to shift 
to a point of view that recognizes social differences in contrasting, customs 
and that holds the mcanings that readers (or spectators) assign to a textto 
be plural and mobile. 

We need to be wary of two things. The first is being too hasty to 
attribute a generic and univocal social gualification to cultural practices. If it 
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is sure that there were readers (of both sexes) who belonged to the part of 
ancien regime society that could be called “the people” it is less sure that we 
can identify, in its radical specificity, a “popular” way of reading. To do so 
would reguire looking carefully at communities of readers whose principles 
of coherence were far from being brutally dictated by their economic condi- 
tion alone, and identifying the complex of skills, conventions, and percep- 
tions that made up the resources and the constraints by means of which 
they apprehended written matter. The second is setting up too rigida 
dichotomy, making tactics of appropriation the only resource of powerless 
people who could only re-use or use for other purposes what the dominant 
parts of society imposcd on them. Undeniabiy, reading is exemplary of that 
division of functions, because it is the construction of a meaning on the 
basis of a text or a book that was not produced by that reader. But what is 
true of reading is not necessarily true of all “popular” cultural practices. 
Other practices — the practices of ordinary writing offer one example — are 
indeed appropriations (of models, of codes, of forms, of objects) , but they 
create a place of their own and presuppose a fixing process and a duration. 
They, too, were strategies. There is, therefore, no necessary connection 
betwcen the social definition of appropriations and the type of practice that 
serves as a vehicle for them. 

Another guestion concerns the relations between literary texts and 
their social world. What is involved here is the justification and the perti- 
nence of a historical reading that, while it rejects all reduction of literary 
works to the status of mere historical documents (which destroys their very 
specificity), attempts to reconstruct their conditions of possibility and intel- 
ligibility. Such conditions are in the constraints that govern the practice of 
writing (for example, in constraints directiy and obligatorily connected 
with the patronage relationship). They also involve the way in which the 
literary text shifts and transforms the ordinary discourse and the practices 
that are its matrix. This line of investigation is illustrated by the study of 
Moliğre's George Dandin, which poses a dual guestion. What social reality 
was represented in this comedy, and with what meanings did its different 
publics, at court and in the city, invest it? The answer obviously lies at the 
intersection of two lines of investigation: a history of the forms of the 
representation of the text and a reconstruction of its various receptions, 
and an analysis of the way that text presents the mechanisms that go into 
the construction of social identities. A strong connection can thus be re- 
established between the circumstances that governed the writing of the 
play—in this case, a royal command for a festive event to celebrate the glory 
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of the monarch—and its mcaning (better, its meanings) for its seven- 
teenth-century spectators. 

A final concern underlying this book is a reflection on our own times. 
How are we to situate, within the long term of history, the transformations 
promised and already made possible by widesprcad use of a new representa- 
tion of the written: the electronic text that substitutes for the printed ob- 
jects that trace their ancestry to the codex? To answer such a gücstion We 
must do two things. First, we need to examine the changes that have begun, 
at an uneven rate, in the world today and place them where they belong 
within the revolutions in technigues for reproduction of texts, in the forms 
of the book, and in manners of reading. Then, taking into account the 
effects of meaning produced by the material aspects of writing, we necd to 
reflect on the many conseguences of our entiy into the age of the electronic 
representation of texts and their reading on screens. These challenge all the 
traditional categories that have served to identify and define works; to 
found the concept of literary property or copyright; and to organize the 
practices of the description, conservation, and reading of texts. Contrary to 
the claims of historians in search of legitimacy, the backward glance is of 
little help in predicting what the future will bring. Because it is comparative, 
however, that backward glance can enable us to measure more accurately 
the changes that are revolutionizing our relations with written culture. İt 
can also remind us that any comprehension of a text is necessarily depen- 
dent on a knowledge of the material forms it has taken. The historian's 
analysis is neither prophetic nor nostalgic: it has the dual task of pleading 
for the preservation and protection of the evidence of a written culture that 
for five centuries has been identified with the circulation of printed matter, 
and of making the revolution of the present moment more intelligible — a 
revolution as radical as the one that, seventeen or cighteen centuries ago, 
imposed a new form on the book. 


ı. Representations of the Written Word 


I would like to open this essay by considering three cighteenth-century 
texts — Vico”s Seenza nuova (1725), Condorcet's Esguisse Pun tablenu histo- 
rigme des progrös de Vesprit humain (1793), and Malesherbes's Remontrances 
(1775) — each in its own manner guestioning the relations between sym- 
bolic activities and the structures or modes of transmission of the oral and 
written. All three aim to identify the crucial moments that determine cither 
the course of nations, the progress of the human mind, or the history of the 
monarchy. The method is similar in each: ages and cpochs are distinguished 
by their characteristic forms of writing or modes of textual transmission, 
calling attention to the intellectual, social, or political significance of those 
fundamental breaks that have transformed the inscription, recording, and 
communication of speech. 

In the Fourth Book of New Science, entitled “The Course Nations Run? 
Vico identifies three distinguishing characteristics of the thrce epochs — the 
age of gods, the age of heroes, and the age of men— that he takes over from 
the ancient Egyptians.! Each period is characterized by a particular lan- 
guage and writing system, intimately related, since for Vico the origin of 
languages and the origin of letters “were by nature conjoined” (138). The 
age of gods was marked by “a divine mental language |formed) by mute 
religious acts or divine ceremonics” (340). The hieroglyphs are the charac- 
ters that express this mute language. It is one incapable of abstraction and 
resorts instead to objects or their representations: 


The first | characters | werc divine, ... used, as we have shown above, by all 
nations in their beginnings. And they were certain imaginative universals, 
dictated naturally by the human mind's innate property of delighting in the 
uniform. Since they could not achieve this by logical abstraction, they did it by 
imaginative representation. To these poetic universals they reduced ali the 
particular species belonging to each genus. (341) 


The second language, from the age of heroes, “was said by the Egyptians to 
have been spoken by symbols” (144). Composed egually of mute and 
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articulated spcech, it used signs and manipulated “metaphors, images, sim- 
ilitudes, or comparisons, which, having passed into articulate speech, sup- 
plicd all the resources of poetic expression” (144). This language marks the 
first step in a process toward abstraction that reaches its conclusion with the 
fully articulated speech of the third language and the third species of charac- 
ters, by means of which “of a hundred and twenty thousand hieroglyphic 
characters . . . they made a few letters” (341). 

Vico describes this graphic alphabetic language as one that uses “vul- 
gar letters” and he repeatediy discusses its origins. Rejecting opinions that 
credit Sanchuniathon with the discovery of the alphabet or the Egyptian 
Cecrops or the Phoenecian Cadmus with the introduction of alphabetic 
writing to Greece, he concludes that the Greeks “with supreme genius, in 
which they certainly surpassed all nations, took over these geometric forms 
to represent the various articulated sounds” (146). The invention of the 
alphabet marks a turning point in the evolution of civilization Vico de- 
scribes. Letters are “vulgar” because they break the priestiy and aristocratic 
monopoly over images and signs. Alphabetic writing and vulgar speech 
“are a right of the people” (145) and, indecd, a guarantce of liberty, “in 
virtue of this sovercignty over languages and letters, the free people must 
also be masters of their laws, for they impose on the laws the sense in which 
they constrain the powerful to observe them” (342). 

The typology of languages and letters has a double valence, One may 
understand it historicaliy as scanning the course of nations and setting the 
rhythm for the succession of epochs. Logically, however, this diversity of 
languages and writing systems must also be understood synchronicalIy: 


“We must establish this principle: that as gods, herocs, and men began at the 
same time (for they were, after all, men who imagincd the gods and believed 
their own heroic nature to be a mixture of the divine and human natures), so 
these three languages began at the same time, each having its letters, which 
developed along with it. (149) 


Whether the multiplicity of languages and writing systems came s€- 
guentially or simultancously, Vico's classification may be translated into a 
variety of registers.? In rhetorical terms, it associates a particular trope with 
cach stage: metaphor with the hicrogiyphs, which afford a way of speaking 
via objects or their representation; metonymy with the heroic or symbolic 
characters, which designate objects or bcings by their particular gualities; 
and synecdoche with the vulgar letters or alphabetic writing, which permit 
the establishment of abstract categorics.3 In political terms, this classifica- 
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tion links theocracy to divine writing, aristocratic government to heroic 
symbols, and popular freedom, be it republican or monarchic, to vulgar 
letters. In terms of knowledge, the typology of writing leads from mystical 
theology or the science of hieroglyphic language, to the authority of con- 
tracts, finally to the verification of facts that the alphabet makes possible, In 
all three cases, the most important break comes with the invention of alpha- 
betic writing — an invention that makes abstraction possible, that institutes 
legality and eguality, and that emancipates knowledge from the all-power- 
ful hold of divine reason or an absolute state authority. 

In the Third Epoch of his Oytlines of an Historical View of the Human 
Mind, Condorcet, too, strongly emphasizes the impact of this break.* Only 
the invention of the alphabet could carry the sciences forward. The two 
carlier forms of writing — hieroglyphs and writing “in which conventional 
signs are affixed to every idea, which is the only one that the Chinese are at 
present acguainted with” (47) — had allowed for the confiscation and con- 
trol of knowledge by the priestiy and teaching castes. “The first mode of 
writing, which represented things by a painting more or less accurate, 
cither of the thing itself or of an analogous object” (44), has been trans- 
formed by the priests into a secret writing that was the expression of an 
allegorical language. This allegorical language was invested with a meaning 
sacrcd to the people who now used another writing system “in which the 
resemblance of | the | objects was ncarly effaced, and in which the onİy signs 
employed were in some way purely conventional” (44). Thus endowed 
with its own language and writing, the “secret doctrine” of the priests 
founded, in this state of scriptural dualism, “the most absurd creeds, the 
most senseless modes of worship, and the most shameful and barbarous 
practices.... All progress of the sciences was at a standstill: some even of 
those which had been enjoyed by preceding ages were lost to the generation 
that followed” (46—47). 

Because alphabetic writing breaks with every form of representation, 
because it strips figures and signs of their mysteries, and because it takes 
away from the priests their monopoly over interpretation, the alphabet 
gives to all people “egual right to the knowledge of truth” Thus is assured 
“for ever the progress of the human race” (13). Itis, then, not the political 
freedom afforded by the regime of the polis, but the introduction in Greece 
of a new way of representing language by “a small number of signs (that| 
SCrved to express every thing” (12), that relegates the priests to a purely 
cultic status and that clears the way for the advancement of knowledge. In 
his Introduction, Condorcet delineates the stages in the progress of the 
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human mind by outlining the different modes of knowledge possible for 
each epoch. Knowledge is conjectural and psychological for the first age, 
preceding the rise of articulated language (“We can have no other guide 
than an investigation of the development of our faculties”). It remains 
hypothetical, but founded on tbe collection of historical facts and anthro- 
pological observations for the second period, which ends with the inven- 
tion of alphabetical writing. Knowledge becomes certain and truly histor- 
ical for the third age, for “from the period in which alphabetical writing was 
known in Greece, history is connected by an uninterrupted series of facts 
and observations with the period in which we live, with the present state of 
mankind in the most enlightened countries of Europe, and the picture of 
the progress and advancement of the human mind becomes strictiy histor- 
ical” (14-15). Grounded in epistemology, this system of periodization is 
ted, as in Vico, to revolutions in the forms of communication: first the 
formation of articulated language, next the invention of the alphabet.5 

Within this schema, Condorcet inscribes another revolution, bound to 
the invention of printing. In the Eighth Epoch of the Esgisse, he character- 
izes in three ways the effects of the invention that “multiplies indefinitely, 
and at a small expense, copies of any work” (120). First, where passions are 
excited by live exchanges in assemblies of people, the instfüction that any 
individual can reccive in silence and solitude from books encourages the 
cool exercise of reason, critical judgment, and rational examination of all 
opinions, With printing, 


a new species of tribune is established, from which are communicated impres- 
sions less lively but at the same time more solid and profound; from which is 
exercised over the passions an empire less tyrannical, but over reason a power 
more certain and durable; where all the advantage is on the side of truth, since 
what the art may lose in point of seduction is more than counterbalanced by 
the illumination (the enlightenment | it conveys. (121) 


Intellect against passion, enlightenment against seduction: the second. 
effect of printing is the substitution of evidence based on reason for be- 
liefs drawn out by rhetorical argument. The certitude and irrefutability 
of the truth, conceived according to the models of logical deduction and 
mathematical reasoning, are thus fundamentally differentiated from the ili- 
founded convictions imposed and reinforced by the rhetorical art of persua- 
sion, Finally, through printing, the truths thus established can be revealed 
to all. Whereas orality necessarily presupposes the fragmentation of discur- 
sive exchanges and the cloistering of knowledge, the circulation of printed 
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texts brings with it the universal exercise of reason: “It is to the press we 
owe the possibility of spreading those publications which the emergency of 
the moment, or the transient fluctuations of opinion may reguire, and of 
interesting thereby in any guestion trcated in a single point of view, the 
universality of men speaking the same language” (122). For Condorcet, 
then, “public opinion” so crucial to the progress of the human mind, isa 
creation of the printing revolution. If, in contrast to fluid, wary, locally held 
beliefs, public opinion is stable, certain, and universal, this is because of 
printing. By permitting the exchange of ideas without physical presence, by 
constituting a unified public out of dispersed individuals, the printing press 
has constructed an invisible and immaterial tribunal, whose reason-based 
judgments apply to everyone: 


A public opinion is formed, powerful by the number of those who share it, 
energetic, because the motives that determine it act upon all minds at once, 
though at considerable distances from cach other. A tribunal is erected in favor 
of reason and justice, independent of all human power, from the pcnetration of 
which it is difficult to conceal any thing, from whose verdict there is no escape. 
(121) 


The universality that printing promiscs remains partial and incom- 
plete, however. Two additional conditions must be met for its full achieve- 
ment. First, there must be universal “public instruction” that would break 
the Church's control over education and would give to everyone the neces- 
sary competence to read the books “adapted to every class of readers, and 
every degree of instruction” (122). Second, there must be established a 
common language, one capable of eliminating the contradiction implicit in 
a formulation such as “the universality of people who speak the same lan- 
guage” This universal language cannot be that of mathematics, which “nec- 
essarily divides societies into two extremely unegual classes: the one com- 
posed of men understanding the language and therefore in possession of 
the key to the sciences, the other of those who, incapable of learning it, find 
themselves reduced almost to an absolute impossibility of acguiring knowl- 
edge” (240). Condorcet refuses to construct the universal language out of 
scientific idiom for the same reasons that he rejects the notion of literary 
property: he opposes the confiscation of knowledge by a minority.9“ He 
concdludes, conseguentiy, that an original universal language must be cre- 
ated, one translatable into every vernacular tonguc and capable of formaliz- 
ing all acts of comprehension, logical reasoning, and rules of practice. Here, 
too, the forms given to the representation and diffusion of writing are 
paramount. This universal language uses signs to express “either the direct 
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objects, or these weli-defined collections constituted of simple and general 
ideas, which are to be found or may be introduced egualiy in the under- 
standings of all mankind; or lastiy, the general relations of these ideas, the 
operations of the human mind, the operations peculiar to any science, and 
the mode of process in the arts” (239). Its full effectiveness relies upon 
recourse to what Condorcet designates “technical methods” — in fact, the 
material bases for cognitive operations. Thus, for example, tables and 
charts, made casier and more available by printing, enable the reader to 
grasp the relations and combinations that link facts, objects, numbers, and 
formulas. The limitless perfectibility of humankind, promised and made 
possible by the universal language that will endow cach field of knowledge 
with the certainty of mathematics, is thus closely bound up with the techni- 
cal invention that alone could bring the possibilities opencd by alphabetical 
writing to their final and most beneficial fulfillment. 

In his Remonirances, written in 1775 in the name of the Cour des Aides, 
a sovereign court of which he was the First President, Malesherbes also 
insists on the fundamental shift brought about by the invention of print- 
ing.7 In this text, the purpose of which is to denounce the despotic tenden- 
cics of the monarchy, Malesherbes looks to history to make a case for the 
necessary return to the “primitive constitution of monarchy” (272). The 
secretiveness of the workings of government and the stifling of all public 
complaint — the characteristics, that is, of despotism — find their origins in 
the nation's past. Malesherbes divides this past into three ages, but as his 
object is not the progress of civilization but national history, his periodiza- 
ton does not correspond exactiy to the one Condorcet would propose 
twenty years later. 

Although writing was already known in the first age, the “time of our 
first ancestors” it was not yet invested with judicial and administrative 
authority. These resided entirely in speech. Hence the public authority of 
judicial decisions orally delivered by the king in front of the assembled 
nation in the Champ de Mars, or by the nobles, “each in his own domain,” 
hearing the petitions of plaintiffs and gathering the opinions of those pres- 
ent. Hence, too, the instability, uncertainty, and variability of the law. This 
age of “verbal conventions” is succeeded by the “age of writing.” in which 
law is fixed, jurisprudence made exact, and the rights of citizens established 
on the basis of common principles. This evolution comes at a high price, 
however, as a double secrecy is installed: the secrecy of administration, 
henceforth separated from justice, and the secrecy of judicial procedures 
now based on written documents. The usurpation of justice by a “new 
order of citizens,” the magistrates, corresponds to thc secretiveness of an 
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administration that acts through the king”s written orders instead of public 
proclamations. Far from fortifying the public freedom proper to a mon- 
archy, the judicial and administrative use of writing planted the sceds of 
despotic corruption (270—72). 

This secrecy is all the more intolerable in that it survives into a subse- 
guent age. The age of printing is, in effect, the cra in which “the art of 
printing has multiplied the advantages that writing has given to men, and 
has abolished its shortcomings” The public nature of petitions, delibera- 
tions, and decisions is no longer incompatible with the firm establishment 
and stability of law. As will be the case with Condorcet, the printed word, 
which allows for detached and reflexive reading, guiets the enthusiasms and 
passions that can take over a “tumultuous assembiy? And as in Condorcet, 
the printed word provides the very foundation for the formation of a sov- 
ercign public: “the judges themselves may be judged by an informed Pub- 
lic” It isin the name of this public that the assembled representatives of the 
nation, that is, the Estates General, should be able to examine, discuss, and 
criticize the acts of the royal administration. But as the king has not yet 
decided to convene the Estates General, this task of representation is dele- 
gatcd to substitutes: on the one hand, to the sovercign courts, on the other 
to men ofletters. In the new public space created by the circulation of the 
printed word, these men of letters stand in for “those who, endowed with a 
natural eloguence, were listened to by our fathers in the Champ de Mars or 
in the public trials” (272—73). 

Several months carlier, in January 1775, Malesherbes had developed a 
similar idea in his inaugural speech for the Acadeömie Française. There, he 
asscrted the full sovercignty of the public erected as a supreme tribunal: 


The Public is avidiy curious about objects about which it was formeriy indif- 
ferent. It is created into a Tribunal independent of all powers and that all 
powers respect; it appreciates ali talents and recognizes all merit. And inan 
enlightened century in which every citizen can speak to the entire nation in 
print, those who have the talent to move and instruct, that is to say, those Men 
of Letters, are to a dispersed public what the orators of Rome and Athens were 
to an assembled public. This truth that I expose in front of the assembiy of the 
Men of Letters has already been presented to certain Magistrates, and none 
refused to recognize the tribunal of the Public as the sovercign judge of all 
judges of the Earth. 


Malesherbes thus formulates the notion that the judgments of the public — 
a public that exists only because of the circulation of the printed word — 
guides the opinions of all other judges, including the king, “certain never to 
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err in his judgments because he judges only on the basis of the infallible 
testimony of an enlightened nation” the magistrates charged with uphold- 
ing the rule of law, or the academicians, celebrated by Malesherbes as “the 
supreme Judges of Literature.” Like the lawyers and public representatives 
of the Remonirances, the Men of Letters (or at least their sanfor pars) arc 
here invested with a true public office and are endowed with a judicial 
competence that was, during the ancien rögime, the basis of all authority. 
Opposed, as in Condorcet, to the age of orality, print culture redefines the 
exercise of power, social roles, and intellectual practices. 

By organizing large-scale periodization according to the mutations of 
the forms of inscription, transmission, and recording of discourse, Vico, 
Condorcet, and Malesherbes inaugurate in the cighteenth century a set of 
retlections that continue today in the works of Walter Ong,” Jack Goody,9 
and Henri-Jean Martin.'! All three identify the major transformations that 
overturn the modes of textual circulation and transmission. It is in this 
context that I would inscribe this essay. 


* * * 


“Books no longer exercise the power they once did; in the face of the 
new means of information and communication to which we will have ac- 
cess in the future, books will no longer master our reason and our fcel- 
ings” This remark by Henri-Jean Martin will serve as the point of depar- 
ture for these reflections. They are mcant to locate and designate the effects 
of a revolution that is dreaded by some and applauded by others, asserted as 
ineluctable or simply believed possible: in short, the radical transformation 
of the modes of production, transmission, and reception of the written 
word. Dissociated from the forms in which we are used to encountering 
them (books, newspapers, periodicals), texts will henceforth be destined 
for an electronic existence; composed on the computer or digitalized, con- 
veyed by electronic processes, they will reach the reader on scrcen in a 
machine-readable form. 

I have, myself, a dual perspective on this future (which may already be 
a present), in which texts are detached from the form of the book that 
emerged in the West seventeen or cighteen centuries ago. Öne perspective 
is that of a historian of written culture who is primarily concerned with 
uniting in a single history the study of texts (canonical or ordinary, literary 
or common) with the conditions of their transmission and dissemination, 
their readers, their uses, and their interpretations. A second perspective is 
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linked to the fact that I was a participant (to a modest degree) in the project 
of the Bibliothögue de France, of which one of the essential axes is the 
constitution of a major corpus of electronic texts that can be transmitted 
over great distances and that may become the object of a new kind of 
reading, made possible through a computer-assisted reading post. 

My first guestion, asked from both these points of view, is, How do we 
situate within the long history of the book, of reading, and of relations to 
the written word, the revolution that has been predicted, has in fact already 
begun, which transforms the book (or the written object) as we know it— 
with its guires, its leaves, its pages— into an electronic text to be readona 
screen? Ânswering this guestion reguires drawing sharp distinctions among 
three kinds of transformations, the relations among which are still unclear. 
The first revolution was technical: in the mid-fifteenth century it completely 
changed the means of reproducing texts and producing books. With the 
introduction of movable type and the printing press, manuscript copies 
ceascd to be the only available means for the multiplication and circulation 
of texts. Hence the stress that has been placed on this critical moment in 
Western history, which is said to mark “the appcarance of the book” and to 
be a “revolution”!3 

In recent years, the emphasis has shifted somewhat, to stress the limits 
of this first revolution. It is now clear that Gutenberg/s invention did not 
alter the essential structures of the book. Until at İcast the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the printed book remained very much dependent on the 
manuscript. It imitated its predecessor's layout, scripts, and appcarance, 
and, above all, it was completed by hand: the hand of the illuminator who 
painted ornamented or historiated initials or miniatures; the hand of the 
cofrector or zmendator, who added punctuation, rubrics, and titles; the 
hand of the reader who inscribed notes and marginalia on the page.14 More 
fundamentaliIy, after Gutenberg as before, the book continued to be an 
object composed of folded sheets, gathered between covers and bound 
together. The Western book achicved the form it would retain in print 
culture twelve or thirteen centuries before the introduction of the new 
technology. 

A look East offers a second reason to reevaluate the print revolution. 
Study of China, Korea, and Japan revcals that technigues proper to the 
West were not the necessary condition, for those Asian cultures possessed 
not only writing but widespread printing.!5 Movable type was known in 
the Fast; it was invented and used there weli before Gutenberg” time; terra 
cotta characters were used in China in the eleventh century, and texts were 
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printed with metallic characters in thirteenth-century Korea. The use of 
movable type in the Fast unlike the post-Gutenberg Occident, remained, 
however, limited and discontinuous, monopolized by emperor and monas- 
teries. But this does not imply the absence of a large-scale print culture. 
That was made possible by another technigue: xylography, or the engraving 
of texts on wood, which were then printed by rubbing them. Xylography, 
documented in Korca after the mid-cighth century and in China from the 
late ninth century, introduced to Ming and Oing China and Tukogawa 
Japan the broad circulation of print, commercial publishing enterprises 
independent of the state, a dense network of libraries and reading societi€s, 
and broadly diffused popular genres. 

It is not, therefore, necessary to measure the print culture of Fastem 
civilizations solely by the standards of Western technigucs, as though by 
default. Xylography has its particular advantages. It is better adapted than 
movable type to languages that possess a large number of characters or, as in 
Japan, a plurality of scripts; it sustains a powerful association betwcen 
handwriting and print, because the wood is engraved from calligraphic 
models; and, because of the durability of well-conserved wood, it permits 
the adjustment of print runs according to demand. Such considerations 
should lead us to a more balanced appreciation of Gutenberg”s invention. 
Undeniabiy fundamental, it is not the only technology capable of ensuring 
the broad dissemination of the printed book. 

Our current revolution is obviously more extensive than Gutenberg/s. 
It modifies not only the technology for reproduction of the text, but ever 
the materiality of the object that communicates the text to readers. Until 
now, the printed book has been heir to the manuscript in its organization 
by leaves and pages, its hierarchy of formats (from the /bro da banco to the 
hibellus), and its aids to reading (concordances, indices, tables) .1“ The sub- 
stitution of scrcen for codex is a far more radical transformation because 
it changes methods of organization, structure, consultation, even the ap- 
pearance of the written word. Such a revolution reguires other terms of 
comparison, 

The long-term history of reading provides us with the essentials. Two 
fundamental changes organize its chronology. The first accents a transfor- 
mation of the physical and corporal modes of the act of reading and stresses 
the decisive importance of a shift from necessarily oralized reading, indis- 
pensable for the reader's comprehension, to reading that may be silent and 
visual, !7 This revolution took place during the long Middle Ages, as silent 
reading, initially restricted (between the seventh and ninth centuries) to 
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monastic scriptoria, spread to the world of schools and universities (by the 
twelfth century) and then to lay aristocrats (two centuries later). Its pre- 
condition was the separation of words by Irish and Anglo-Saxon scribes 
during the high Middle Ages, and its conseguences were considerable, 
creating the possibility of reading more guickly, and so reading more texts 
and more complex texts. 

This perspective evokes two observations. First, simpiy because the 
medieval West learned to read visually and in silence, we need not assume 
that ancient Greeks and Romans were unable to do so. The absence of 
separations betwcen words did not prohibit silent reading in antigue civili- 
zations among populations for whom written and vernacular languages 
were the same.!8 The practice, common among the ancients, of reading 
aloud, for others or for oneself, should not be attributed to an inability to 
read with the eyes alone (which was practiced in the Greek world from the 
sixth century before Christ) ,19 but to a cultural convention that powerfully 
assOCİated text and voice, reading, declamation, and listening.29 Moreover, 
oralized reading persisted into the modern period when silent reading had 
already become an ordinary practice for educated readers, between the 
sixteenth and cightcenth centurics. At that time, reading aloud remained 
the fundamental cement of diverse forms of sociability — familial, learned, 
worldiy, or public— and the reader envisioned by numerous literary genres 
was one who read or listened to others. In Golden Age Castile, Zer and ofr, 
ver and escuchar were guasi-synonymous, and reading aloud was the implicd 
reading of very different genres: all the poetic genres, the humanist comedy 
(consider the Celestina) , the novel in all its forms until Doz Oyixote, even 
history itself.2! 

The second observation takes the form of a guestion: Should we not 
place greater stress on the role of the written word than on ways of reading? 
If such is the case, then the twelfth century marks a critical rupture, for then 
writing ceased to be strictİy a means of conservation and memorization and 
came to be composed and copicd for reading that was understood as intel- 
lectual work. In schools and universities, the monastic model of writing was 
succeeded by the scholastic one. In monasteries, books were not copied to 
be read. Rather, they hoarded knowledge as the patrimonial wealth of the 
community and sustained uses that were, above ali, religious (the r#minatio 
of a text that was truly incorporated by the faithful, meditation, prayer). 
Urban schools changed everything: the place of book production, which 
passed from scriptorium to stationer's shop; the books forms, in the multi- 
plication of abbreviations, marks, glosses, and commentaries; and even the 
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method of reading, which ceased to be participation in the mystery of the 
Sacred Word, and became a regulated and hierarchized decoding of the let- 
ter (İitera), the sense (sensys), and the doctrine (sententin) 2 Thus the 
accomplishment of silent reading cannot be separated from the enormous 
change that transformcd the very function of writing. 

Another “revolution in reading” concerns the style of reading. In the 
second half of the cighteenth century, “intensive” reading was succceded by 
what has been described as “extensive” reading.2 'The “intensive” reader 
faced a narrow and finite body of texts, which were read and reread, memo- 
rized and recited, heard and known by heart, transmitted from generation 
to generation. Religious texts, and above all the Bible in Protestant coun- 
tries, were the privileged sustenance of such reading, which was powerfuily 
imbued with sacredness and authority. The “extensive” reader, that of the 
Lesevut, the age for reading that overtook Germany in Goethe's time, is 
an altogether different reader — one who consumes numerous and diverse 
print texts, reading them with rapidity and avidity and exercising a critical 
activity over them that spares no domain from methodical doubt. 

This view is open to discussion. There were, in fact, many “extensive” 
readers during the period of the supposed “intensive” reading: consider 
the humanists who accumulated readings to create their commonplace 
books.2* The inverse case is truer still: it was at the very moment of the 
“reading revolution” that the most “intensive” readings developed (with 
Rousseau, Goethe, and Richardson), readings in which the novel seized its 
rcaders to become a part of them and to govern them as the religious text 
had once done.25 Moreover, for the most numerous and most humble 
readers — those of chapbooks, the Bibfiothögue blene, or the İiteratura de 
cordel — reading long remained a rare and difficult practice. It was based on 
the memorization and recitation of texts that became familiar because they 
were so few, of texts that were, in fact, recognized more than discovered. 

These necessary precautions, which moderate an overly stark opposi- 
tion between two ttyles of reading, do not, however, invalidate the proposi- 
tion that a “reading revolution” took place in the second half of the cigh- 
teenth century. Its forms were readily apparent in England, Germany, and 
France: the expansion of book production, the multiplication and transfor- 
mation of newspapers, the success of small formats, the fall of book prices 
(thanks to pirated editions), and the expansion of reading socictics (book 
clubs, Lesegesellsehaften, ehambres de leciwre) and lending libraries (circulat- 
ing libraries, Leihbibliotheken, cabinets de lertwre). Described as a danger to 
the political order, as a narcotic ( Fichte's word), or as a disordering of the 
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imagination and the senses, this “rage for reading” profoundiy impressed 
contemporary observers. There is no doubt that it played an essential role in 
the critical distancing that alienated subjects from their monarch and Chris- 
tians from their church throughout Europe and especially in France. 

The revolution of the electronic text will also be a revolution in read- 
ing. To read on a screen is not to read in a codex. The electronic representa- 
tion of texts completely changes the texts status; for the materiality of the 
book, it substitutes the immateriality of texts without a uniguc location; 
against the relations of contiguity established in the print objects, it opposes 
the free composition of infinitely manipulable fragments; in place of the 
immediate apprehension of the whole work, made visible by the object that 
embodies it, it introduces a lengthy navigation in textual archipelagos that 
have ncither shores nor borders.29 Such changes inevitabiy, imperatively 
reguire new ways of reading, new relationships to the written word, new 
intellectual technigues. While carlier revolutions in reading took place with- 
out changing the fundamental structure of the book, such will not be the 
case in our own world. The revolution that has begun is, above all, a 
revolution in the media and forms that transmit the written word. In this 
sense, the present revolution has only one precedent in the West: the sub- 
stitution of the codex for the volumen — of the book composed of guires for 
the bookin the form ofa rol — during the first centuries of the Christian era. 

This carliest revolution, which invented the book as we still know it, 
raises three guestions. 

First is that of its date.27 The available archacological evidence, fur- 
nished by excavations in Egypt, permits several conclusions. On the one 
hand, the roll was carliest and most eftectively replaced by the codex in 
Christian communities: from the second century, all recovered manuscripts 
of the Bible take the form of a codex written on papyrus, while go percent 
of the biblical texts and 70 percent of the liturgical and hagiographic texts 
we possess from the second through fourth centuries are also in the form of 
the codex. On the other hand, there was a significant lag before Greek 
literary and scientific texts adopted the new form of the book. It was not 
until the third and fourth centurics that the number of codices for Greek 
texts egualed that of rolls. Even if the dating of biblical texts on papyrus is 
debatable, sometimes moved up to the third century, preference for the 
codex remains powerfully associated with Christianity. 

'The second guestion concerns the reasons for the adoption of this new 
form of book. The classic explanations remain pertinent, even if they must 
be nuanced. The use of both sides of the page undoubtediy reduced the cost 
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of producing a book, but it was not accompanicd by other possible econo- 
mies, such as reduction in the size of script and narrowing of margins. 
Moreover, although the codex demonstrably permits the joining of a large 
number of texts into a smaller volume, this advantage was not immediately 
exploited. During the first centurics of its existence, the codex remained of 
modest size, composed of fewer than one hundred fifty sheets — about three 
hundred pages. (It was not until the beginning of the fourth or even the 
fifth century that the codex expanded to incorporate the content of several 
rolls.) Finaliy, the codex undeniabiy facilitates organization and handling of 
the text. It permits pagination, the creation of indexes and concordances, 
and the comparison of one passage with another; better yet, it permits a 
reader to traverse an entire book by paging through. From this set of 
advantages followed the adaptation of the new form of the book to the 
textual needs of Christianity: in particular, comparing the Gospels and 
mobilizing citations of the Sacred Word for preaching, worship, and prayer. 
Beyond Christian circles, however, mastery and use of the possibilities of 
the codex gained ground only slowly. It appears to have been adopted by 
readers who were not part of the educated elite — which remained hardily 
faithful to Greek models, hence to the volwmen — and initially it was texts 
outside the literary canon (such as scholarly texts, technical works, and 
novels) that were put in codex form. 

Among the conseguences of the shift from roll to codex, two in par- 
ticular merit special attention. First, while the codex imposed its form, it 
did not render obsolete former designations or representations of the book. 
In Augustine's City of God, for example, the term codex designates the book 
as physical object, but ğer is used to mark divisions within the work. Thus 
is preserved the memory of the ancient form — “book” here becomes a unit 
of discourse corresponding to the guantity of text held by a single roll (the 
City of God. is composed of twenty-two books).28 In the same way, the 
representation of books on money and monuments, in painting and sculp- 
ture, remaincd firmiy attached to the volymen, the symbol of knowledge and 
authority even after the codex had imposed its new materiality and reguired 
the acguisition of new reading practices. Furthermore, to be read — in other 
words, unrolled — the roll had to be held with two hands. Thus, as frescos 
and bas-reliefs illustrate, the impossibility of a reader's writing and reading 
at the same time, and thus, too, the importance of dictation. The reader was 
liberated by the codex. Resting on a table or lectern, the book in guires no 
longer reguired participation of so much of the body. One might thus 
distance oneself, reading and writing at the same time, moving at one's own 
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pace from page to page, from book to book. With the codex as well came 
the invention of a formal typology that associated formats and genres, types 
of books and categories of discourse, so initiating a grid for identifying and 
categorizing books that the printing press would inherit and that we still 
possess today.” 

Why this backward glance? Why, in particular, pay so much attention 
to the birth of the codex? Because understanding and mastering the elec- 
tronic revolution of tomorrow (or today) very much depends on properly 
situating it within history over the /07gwe durfe. This permits us fully to 
appreciate the new possibilities created by the digitalization of texts, their 
electronic transmission, and their reception by computer. In the world of 
electronic texts, or, more appropriately, of the electronic representation of 
texts, two constraints that have been considered insurmountable until now 
may be eliminated. The first constraint is that which narrowiy limits the 
reader”s interaction with the text. Since the sixteenth century —in other 
words, since printers took charge of the signs, marks, and chapter or run- 
ning titles that were added manually to the printed page by the reader- 
emendator or book owner in the time of incunabula— the reader can only 
insinuate his or her own writing in the virgin spaces of the book. The 
printed object imposes its form, structure, and layout without in any way 
presupposing the reader's participation. A reader who nevertheless intends 
to inscribe his or her presence in the object can do so only by surrep- 
titiousiy, clandestinely occupying the spaces in the book that have been left 
free of printing; interiors of covers, blank pages, margins of the text.*“ 

With the electronic text, matters will never again be the same. The 
rcader can not only subject an electronic text to numerous processes (index 
it, annotate it, copy it, disassemble it, recompose it, move it), but, better 
yet, become its coauthor. The distinction that is highly visible in the printed 
book between writing and reading, between the author of the text and the 
reader of the book, will disappear in the face of an altogether different 
reality: one in which the reader becomes an actor of multivocal composi- 
tion or, at the very least, is in a position to create new texts from fragments 
that have been freely spliced and reassembled. Like the manuscript reader 
who could join extremely diverse works in a single book, uniting them at 
will with a single binding in the same /bro-zibaldene, the reader in the 
electronic age can construct collections of original texts whose existence 
and organization depend on the reader alone. But, more important, one can 
intervene in those texts at any moment, modifying them, rewriting them, 
making them one's own. We can sce how such possibilities call into gues- 
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tion and imperil the categories we use to describe literary works, which 
have been associated since the eighteenth century with an individual, singu- 
lar, and original creative act and on which are founded the very concept of 
literary property. The idea of copyright, understood as an authors right of 
property over an original work that is the product of his or her creative 
genius (the term was first used in 1701) ,3) is ill-suited to the means of 
composition afforded by electronic databases.3? 

On the other hand, the electronic text makes it possible for the first 
time to overcome a contradiction that has long haunted the West. That 
contradiction opposes the dream of a universal library (which brings to- 
gether all books ever published; all texts ever written; indeed, as Borges 
suggested, all books that could possibiy be written, exhausting every com- 
bination of letters of the alphabet) against the necessarily disappointing 
reality of collections that, no matter how large, can provide only a partial, 
lacunary, and mutilated image of universal knowledge.33 'The West has cre- 
ated an exemplary and mythic figure of this nostalgia for lost exhaustive- 
ness: the library of Alexandria.3* The communication of texts over distances 
annuls the heretofore insoluble distinction between the place of the text and 
the place of the reader, and so makes this ancient dream possible, accessi- 
ble. The text in its electronic representation can reach any reader endowed 
with the necessary means to reccive it. If all existing texts, manuscript or 
printed, were digitalized (in other words, converted into electronic text), 
then the universal availability of the written inheritance would become 
possible. All readers, wherever they might be, with the sole condition that it 
be before a reading post connected to a network for the distribution of 
computerized documents, could consult, read, study any text, regardless of 
its original location.35 “When it was proclaimed the library contained all 
books, the first impression was one of extravagant happiness”: the extrav- 
agant happiness of which Borges spoke is promised us by the libraries 
without walls, even without specific location, that are undoubtediy in our 
futurc.39 

Extravagant happiness — but perhaps not without risk. In fact, cach 
form, each medium, cach structure for the transmission and reception of 
the written word profoundy affects its possible uses and interpretations. In 
recent years, historians of the book have attempted to discern, at various 
levels, the implications of these forms.47” Examples abound of the ways in 
which transformations of material typography (in the broadest sense of the 
word) have profoundiy changed the uses, circulation, and understanding of 
the “same” text: 
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» The variations in divisions of the biblical text, in particular those 
derived from the editions of Robert Estienne with their numbered 
VETSES. 

» The imposition of devices proper to printed books (title and ti- 
tle page, woodcuts, division into chapters) onto works that were 
wholly foreign to print culture because their initial form was tied 
to a uniguely manuscript circulation. Such was the case, for in- 
stance, of the Lazarillo de Törmes, an apocryphal letter without title, 
chapters, or illustrations, which was intended for a literate public 
and was transformed by its first publishers into a book similar in 
presentation to a life of the saints or relacidn de swcesos—in other 
words, into one of the most widely circulated genres of Golden Age 
Spain.3s 

» The transformation, in England, of thcatrical works from Eliza- 
bethan editions, which were rudimentary and compact, into edi- 
tions that, in adopting classical French conventions at the beginning 
of the cightcenth century, made divisions betwcen acts and scenes 
and restored some theatrical action to the printed text by including 
information about the stage directions.3” 

» The colportage editions of already published, mostiy İcarned texts, 
reguiring new forms in order to reach more “popular” rcaders in 
Castile, England, and France. 


These cases are parallel. The significance, or better yet, the historically and 
socially distinct significations, of a text, whatever they may be, are insepar- 
able from the material conditions and physical forms that make the text 
available to readers. 

From these cases we may draw a powerful lesson for the present: the 
transfer of a written heritage from one medium to another, from the codex 
to the screen, would create immcasurable possibilities, but it would also do 
violence to the texts by separating them from the original physical forms in 
which they appeared and which helped to constitute their historical signifi- 
cance. İmagine that, in a more or less distant future, the works of our 
tradition could be communicated or understood only via electronic repre- 
sentation, There would be an enormous risk of losing the intelligibility of a 
textual culture in which there was a long-standing and crucial association 
between the idea of the text and a particular form of the book: the codes. 
Nothing better demonstrates the power of this association than the tradi- 
tional Western metaphors that represent the book as a figure for destiny, the 
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cosmos, or the human body.* From Dante to Shakespeare, from Raymond 
Lull to Galileo, the book used metaphorically was not 4#y book: it was 
composed of guires, constituted by leaves and pages, protected by binding. 
The metaphor of the Book of the World, the Book of Nature, which has 
been so powerful in the carly modern era, is secured by immediate and 
deeply rooted representations that associate the written word with the 
codex. The universe of electronic texts necessarily signifies a distancing 
from the mental representations and intellectual operations that are specifi- 
cally tied to the form that the book has taken in the West for seventcen or 
cighteen centuries. In truth, no “order of discourse” is separable from the 
“order of books” with which it is contemporaneous. 

Thus it scems to me imperative to elaborate two reguirements. On the 
one hand, the profound transformation that is currentiy altering all modes 
of communication and reception of the written word must be accompanicd 
by historical, juridical, and philosophical reflection. A technical revolution 
cannot be simply ignored or reacted to. The codex actually overcame and 
supplanted the roll, even if the latter persisted throughout the Middle Ages 
in another form (the scroll) destined for other uses (in particular, archival). 
Printing replaced manuscript, overwhelmingiy, as a means for reproducing 
and disseminating texts, even if copying by hand continucd to play its part 
in the circulation of numerous genres of texts — those produced according 
to the aristocratic and literary model of the Gentleman Writer, or those 
produced by entreprencurial shops, or those circulating in “scribal commu- 
nities” that were bound by secrets, friendship, or intellectual complicity.1 
One may suppose that in the twenty-fifth century, in that 2440 that L.ouis- 
Sebastien Mercier imagincd in his utopia, the Library of the King (or of 
France) will not be a “little office” that holds only tiny volumes in duo- 
decimo that concentrate all useful knowledge,” but will be a single point in 
a network stretching across the entire planet, ensuring the universal ac- 
cessibility of a textual inheritance available everywhere thanks to its elec- 
tronic form. The moment has thus come better to designate and understand 
the effects of such a transformation. Considering that texts are not neces- 
sarily books (or even periodicals or newspapers, which also derive from the 
codex), the time has also come to redefine the juridical notions (literary 
property, authors rights, copyright), administrative regulations and in- 
stitutions (de2pö? /fgal, national library), and library practices (cataloguing, 
classification, bibliographical description) that have becn conceived and 
understood in relation to another form of production, conservation, and 
communication of the written word. 
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But we face a second reguirement, indissolubiy linked to the first. The 
library of the future must also be a place that will preserve the knowledge 
and understanding of written culture in the forms that were, and still are 
today, very much its own. The electronic representation of all texts whose 
existence did not begin with computerization should not in any way imply 
the relegation, forgetting, or, worse yet, destruction of the objects in which 
they were originaliy embodied. More than ever, perhaps, one of the critical 
tasks of the great libraries is to collect, to protect, to inventory (for example, 
in the form of collective national catalogues, the first step toward retrospec- 
tive national bibliographies), and, finally, to make accessible the kinds of 
books that have been those of men and women who have read since the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the kinds of books that are still our own. Only 
by preserving the understanding of our culture of the codex may we whole- 
heartediy realize the “extravagant happiness” promised by the scrcen. 


2. Princely Patronage and the 
Economy of Dedication 


In The Tempest, which was performed at court on 1 November 1611 before 
James I, Shakespeare presented a prince who, to his misfortune, preferred 
the company of books to the art of government. Prospero, the duke of 
Milan, had given up the exercise of power in order to devote ali his time to 
the study of the liberal arts and secret knowledge. “Being transported and 
rapt in secret studies” his only aspiration had been to flee the world and 
find refuge in his library: “Me, poor man, my library was dukedom large 
enough” (1.2.109-10).! Prospero had given over the business of governing 
the state to his brother Antonio. This primary disruption of normal order 
was the source of all the troubles. It was reflected on the political level when 
Antonio betrayed his trust, proclamed himself duke, and banished Pros- 
pero from his own dukedom, and on the cosmic level by the storm of the 
opening scene that turns the order of Nature upside down just as Antonio's 
usurpation of power had destroyed political order. The story told in 75 
Tempest is one of reconciliation. At the end of the play, the harmony that 
had been broken is fully restored, thus mending the initial rupture that had 
made Prospero an all-powerful magician, the master of the elements and 
the spirits, but also a penniless sovercign stripped of his throne, banished, 
and living in exile on an uncharted isle.? 

The mirror the play offercd the living prince reflected both the power 
of books and their danger. It is thanks to the books the faithful Gonzalo 
enabled Prospero to take with him in the ship that bore him away (“Know- 
ing I loved my books, he furnish'd me / From mine own library with 
volumes that / 1 prize above my dukedom”; 1.2.166—68) that Prospero can 
loose the fury of the waves or calm them, cali up spirits, and cast spells to 
enchant human beings. But it was that same limitless passion for books — in 
particular, for books of hidden knowledge — that made him lose his throne. 
The restoration of legitimate sovereignty and the reestablishment of politi- 
cal order thus reguire that he renounce the books that give power only at 
such a high price: “But this rough magic / I here abjure. ... Pl break my 
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staff, / Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, / And deeper than did ever 
plummet sound / Pl drown my book”; 5.1.50—-57).3 

Prospero's library is personal and “secret”: it was the library of a prince, 
but that does not make it a princely library in the sense of a collection 
brought together for a sovereign but not necessarily for his personal use. 
We need to make this distinction clear from the outset: the “kings library” 
should not be too hastily eguated with the kings books, and even less with 
what the king read. This distinction can be illustrated in exemplary fashion 
in France: after the 157os the king's “library”—/a bibmirie du roi— was 
removed from the Châtcau de Fontainebleau and transported to Paris, 
where it was housed in buildings that were not royal residences — at first in 
a private house, in 1594 in the Collöge de Clermont, in 1603 in the Couvent 
des Cordeliers, in 1622 in a building on the rue de la Harpe but still within 
the walls of the Cordeliers? friary, and in 1666 in two houses Colbert and his 
brother had bought on the rue Vivienne. The royal collection remaincd 
there until 1721, when it was installed in the Hötel de Nevers. From the last 
third of the sixteenth century on, the “Bibliothögue du Roy” (the term first 
appeared in an edict of 1618) did not occupy a building that was also the 
rulers residence. The king's own books — the ones that he himself read and 
that formed the Cabinet du Louvre — were not mingled with the books that 
made up the more “public” collection of the royal library. One proof of this 
separation is a rule established in 1658 reguiring bookseller-printers to add 
a fifth copy of all books published to those they already deposited with 
governmental authorities. Two of these copies went into the Bibliothögue 
du Roi, one went to the Communaute des Libraires-Imprimcurs (the book 
trade's professional guild), one went to the Chancellor, and the fifth went 
to the library at the Louvre “ordinarily called the Cabinet des Livres | books) 
that serve our person?”* Outside the Louvre, when the king went to his 
various other palaces and houses he had in them or carried with him the 
books he most enjoyed. 

This had been the standard procedure for French kings even before 
the royal library was moved from Fontainebleau to Paris. In an inventory 
drawn up in 1518 of the books in the kings library in the Château de Blois 
there is a heading “Other books that the King commonly carries” that lists 
seventcen works to be put into the chests that followed the king as he 
moved from place to place.5 It was not for personal reasons that François I 
created a new royal library at Fontainebleau around 1520; tben, in 1537, 
made it obligatory to deposit of a copy of all the “works worthy of being 
seen” in the library at Blois; and, finally, brought the two libraries together 
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at Fontainebleau in 1544. These collections had a totally “public” purpose: 
they were intended as places for the conservation of books and as a means 
for protecting all meritorious books from falling into oblivion. They were 
open to scholars and men of learning: as Robert Estienne wrote concerning 
the library at Fontainebleau, “Our king . . . offers it freely to whoever has 
need of it”9 Moreover, public use was one of the arguments advanced for 
transferring the #brairie to the capital. In 1567, Pierre de la Ramce (Petrus 
Ramus) reminded Catherine de Medicis that her noble ancestors Cosimo 
and Lorenzo de” Medici had placed their library “at the heart of thcir states, 
in the city where it was the most accessible to men of learning.” The king of 
France owed it to himself to imitate their example. 

The “royal library” was thus a dual reality. On the one hand, in its most 
solidiy instituted form it was intended not for the plcasure of the monarch 
but for the use of the public. This was how it best served his glory and 
contributed to his renown, Gabriel Naude stressed the point in the Adpis 
pour dresser une bibliothögme that he had published in 1627: 


(Is there any more honest and any surer way to acguire grtat renown among 
the peoples than by setting up handsome and magnificent Libraries, then 
dedicating and consecrating them to the use of the public? It is also true that 
such an enterprise has never deceived or disappointed those who have carried 
it out well, and that it has always been judged by such conseguences, that 
not only private individuals have done so successfully, to their advantage ... . 
land) that even the most ambitious have always desired to make use of it to 
crown and perfect all their noble actions, as with the keystone that caps the 
vault and serves as a luster and ornament to all the rest of the building. And I 
need no other proofs or witnesses to what 1 say than the great kings of Egypt 
and Pergamum, Xerxes, Augustus, Lucullus, Charlemagne, Matthias Corvi- 
nus, and the great King François 1, who all (among the neariy infinite number 
of the many Monarchs and Potentates who also made use of this ruse and 
stratagem) enjoyed amassing a large number of Books, sougbt ways to do s0, 
and had very curious and well-furnished Librarics crcated.8 


Like all the great humanist libraries — for example, John Dee library? or 
the libraries of such French #ommes de robe (officials, jadges) as Henri de 
Mesmes, to whom Naude addressed his Adpis, or Jacgues de Thou,!9 both 
of whom were presidents of the Parlement — the library of the king was not 
a solitarinm., that is, a placc of retirement from society or a refuge for secret 
pleasures. Open to men of letters, to scholars, and even to the merely 
curious (as was the Bibliothögue du Roi after 1692), these collections of 
manuscripts and printed works could be mobilized to serve knowledge, the 
rights of the monarch, or state politics and propaganda. 
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But kings were also readers. That meant that, aside from the “public” 
library, they had collections of books scattered here and there among their 
various residences. Fernando Bouza Âlvarez has emphasized the contrast 
between Philip IWs guite personal library in the Torre Alta of his Alcdzar 
Palace in Madrid and the royal library at the Escorial: 


The library of the Torre Alta is without doubt an example of a highly person- 
alized library attentive to the particular and unigue characteristics, needs, and 
desires of its proprictor. For the Spanish Habsburgs, the great royal library 
continucd to be the Laurentina, and the (library of the| Alcdzar fultilled a less 
representative, more utilitarian and pleasure-oriented function. As Juan Al- 
onso Calderön wrote in 1615, the latter was founded by Philip IV at the 
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beginning of his reign precisely “in order to be in it every day” “the king not 
being content with the illustrious Royal (library | of San Lorenzo”! 


We can see the same duality in France in the contrast between the Biblio- 
thegue du Roi (which Louis XIV visited only once, in 1681) and the 
Cabinet du Louvre, later supplanted by the libraties of the Châtcau de 
Versailles (created between 1726 and 1729 in the Petits Appartements) and 
the Châtcau de Choisy (created in 1742).12 


The royal collections — whatever their nature — were founded by draw- 
ing upon a number of sources. In France these included books confiscated as 
a result of victorious military expeditions (for instance, during the Italian 
Wars), private libraries of the various members of the royal family (for 
example, the library of Catherine de Medicis was incduded in the royal 
collection in 1599, that of Gaston d'Orldans in 1660), new books deposited 
by booksellers and printers (a reguirement often not respected), books 
added by exchanges (such as an exchange in 1668 with the library of the 
College des Ouatre Nations, to which Mazarin had begucathed his library 
and which was reconstituted after the Fronde), and donations (that of the 
Dupuy brothers, Jacgues and Pierre, in 1652 was the first sizable addition of 
printed books to the royal library, which until that point had consisted 
largely of manuscripts. Finally, the royal collection also acguired both single 
works bought outside France by travelers, diplomats, and correspondents 
and entire libraries that had been put up for sale at the deaths of their 
owners. 

It is another and statistically much less significant source of books for 
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the royal library that interests us here: the book presented to the ruler. The 
French language uses the same terms — dfdizr and dedicace — to designate 
the consecration of a church and the offering of a book. Furetitre's Diction- 
naire universel (1690) gives these definitions: “Dedicace: Consecration of a 
Church. ... Is also the preliminary Epistle of a Book addressed to the 
person to whom one dedicates it in order to beg (that one| to give it 
protection”; “Dedizr: Consecrate a Church.... Also signifies offering a 
Book to someone to do him honor and have occasion to speak his praises, 
and often in the vain expectation of some reward” The ironic, almost bitter 
tone of Furetitre”s espfrer vainement that satirizes penny-pinching patrons 
and writers in search of a handout must not be allowed to obscure the 
importance of a practice that long governed the production and the circula- 
tion of written works. 

In the book itself, the dedication to the prince was an image first. Many 
frontispieces from the age of the manuscript book show the “author” on his 
knecs before a prince seated on his throne displaying the attributes of his 
sovercignty, offering a richly bound book containing the work he has writ- 
ten, translated, commented upon, or commissioncd. The scene brought a 
new content to a traditional iconography freguentliy presented in minia- 
tures, frescoes, sculpted capitals, stained-glass windows, and altar picces in 
which a kneeling donor offers a model representing the church or the 
chapel that he has had built for the greater glory of God. In the picture 
illustrating the relationship between the sovercign and the writer, the book 
takes the place of the sacred building, the author replaces the donor, and the 
king replaces God, whose lieutenant on carth he is. 

Cynthia J. Brown has recentiy suggested that with the coming of the 
printed book the representation of a dependent author, submissive to the 
prince who has deigned to receive his work, gave way to a vigorous affirma- 
tion of the writer's own identity: 


It seems reasonable to conclude . .. that the advent of print and its develop- 
ment in the late fifteenth and carly sixteenth centurics played no small part in 
the rise of authorial self-consciousncss among vernacular writers in Paris, It 
may ultimately havc effected a change in the concept of literature itself.* 


The example on which Brown bases her thesis is drawn from a work of a 
Paris “rhetorigucur,” Andre de La Vigne's La Ressowrce de Chrestientf, an 
allegoric text written to justify Charles VMPs claims to the kingdom of 
Naples. In the presentation manuscript to the king (BN MS fr. 1687), the 
author is both concealed (his name appcars only in the final line of the 
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dedicatory verse, and then hidden by a pun) and dependent (the miniature 
on the frontispiece shows him in the classic posture of the donor kneeling at 
the feet of the prince). 

The printed editions of the same work, which appeared in an anthol- 
ogy titled Le Veryier honneur, present a guite different image of the author, 
For one thing, his name figures on the title page and is repcated on the last 
line of the verse work, where it is given as a personal signature; for another, 
the dedication scene in the frontispiece has been replaced by a portrait 
of the author. The woodcut is not an individualized, realistic portrait of 
the writer but rather a stereotypical “author” shown contemplating his 
completed work. It is an image that stands on its own, independent of 
any particular work or any specific author, to designate a generic “author- 
function” as Foucault called 1t.15 A more realistic miniature in a vellum 
copy of the second edition of the work illustrates the act of composing the 
work. The poet is scated in a chair similar to the one the king occupies in the 
usual dedication scenes, and before him appcar the allegorical characters 
who are the protagonists of the work he is in the process of writing —in 
both senses that the word £erire had in fifteenth-century French: physically 
holding the pen and composing a work. For Cynthia Brown, in the move 
from the manuscript to the printed book “La Vigne's status as author devel- 
ops within the same text from a conventionaliy medieval secondary stance 
into a growing authoritative presence, and ...atthe same time his patron 
Charles VHI changes from a dominant, personalized authority to a more 
absent, ambiguous persona.”!6 

Can we generalize on the basis of this example? Perhaps not, if we 
remember the persistence of such dedication scenes in sixtcenth-century 
printed books. According to Ruth Mortimer's sample of portraits of au- 
thors in the sixteenth century, such scenes fali into thrce types.17 The first 
does not, strictiy speaking, constitute a presentation of a book, although it 
does place the author and the king to whom the work is dedicated within a 
common space, This is what occurs in a woodcut illustrating the Aymales 
dAgnitaine of Jcan Bouchet (Poitiers, 1524), where the king (designated in 
a phylactery as “Franc. Rex”) and the author (“Actor”) are surrounded by 
mythological figures (“Mercurus”), allegorical figures (“Fortitudo,” Justi- 
tia” “Fides” “Prudentia”” “Temperentia”), and historical figures (“Agui- 
tania”) .18 The second sort of iconography is in a more traditional vein and 
shows the act of presentation as the work passes from the authors hand to 
that of the dedicatec (king, gueen, minister, courtier). A third category of 
illustration shows the author reading his work aloud to the sovercign to 
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whom he is offering it. This occurs, for example, in a woodcut that Antoine 
Macault used for two translations (one of Diodorus Siculus and the other 
of Cicero's Philippics) that he dedicated to François 1.19 The relationship of 
patronage and protection shown in dedication scenes thus did not disap- 
pear with the first affirmation of the authors identity and the authorial 
function — an affirmation that predated the invention of print. Such scenes 
should be seen in connection with the various other ways of portraying the 
author — pictured alone, pictured surrounded by the real or symbolic at- 
tributes of his art, presented as a hero of classical antiguity, or depicted as he 
looked in real life. The portrait from life that authenticates the work was the 
choice of the surgeon Ambroise Pare, who, following the example of Ve- 
salius, had himself depicted at various stages in his life in most of the 
editions of his works that appeared after 1561 (that is to say, in nine of the 
sixteen editions of his works published during his carcer as an author be- 
tween 1545 and 1585).29 


The contracts drawn up between authors or translators and bookseller- 
printers are, in their way, another indication of the persistence of dedica- 
tions to protectors. In the thirty or so contracts written in Paris that Annie 
Parent-Charon has studied for the period 1535—60, the most freguent ar- 
rangement is that the bookseller took responsibility for all expenses and the 
author reccived remuncration in the form ofa certain number of free copies 
of this book rather than in cash, the number of copies varying from twenty- 
five for the translation of Livy”s Decades (History of Rome) by Jean de Ame- 
lin, published by Guillaume Cavellat (contract dated 6 August 1558) to one 
hundred for VEpithome de la vraye astrolagie et de İn reprovfe ot David Fina- 
rensis, printed by Etienne Groulleau (contract dated 22 August 1547). 
Monetary remuneration in addition to the frce copies given by the book- 
seller appcars only in two situations: when the author himself had obtained 
the privilöyge to print the work and had paid the chancery fces, and when the 
contract was for a translation, particularly one of the Castilian chivalric 
romances that were in fashion during the 15s50s and 1560s.2! 

Even in these cases, however, frce copies of the work to be offered to 
the king and other important personages continucd to be the most impor- 
tant item in the contract. We can see this in a clause in the contract drawn up 
on 19 November 1540 between Nicolas de Herberay and Jean Longis and 
Vincent Sertenas, Paris booksellers, covering Herberay”s translation of the 
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second, third, and fourth books of Aymadis de Ganle. For his work and for 
the privilğgye that he had obtained, Nicolas de Herberay received “cighty- 
four dcus d'or soleil” and “twelve unbound (en b/ane en volume de femille| 
copies of each of the aforesaid volumes, as soon as they are printed, without 
his paying anything” There was more, however: the booksellers promised 
not to put the book on sale before the translator had time to have a copy of 
the work that he intended to dedicate to the king bound properly and to 
arrange for the presentation: “They cannot distribute or sell any of the said 
three volumes before they have been presented by the said Herberay to the 
King our Lord, on pain of all expenses, damages, and interests, the which 
|(presentation copies)| he promises to offer within six weeks after the said 
volume is delivered to him, printed and unbound, as specified.”2'Iwo years 
later the contract for the translation of the fifth and sixth volumes of Ayzadis 
de Gaule, signcd 2 March 1542 by Nicolas de Herberay and the booksellers 
Jean Longis, Denis Janot, and Vincent Sertenas, stipulated not only that the 
booksellers were to paya sum of 62 €cus dor soleil, but also that they would 
deliver to the translator “twelve books of the said fifth and sixth books — 
that is, ten unbound and two bound and gilded — without his having to pay 
anything for the said books.23 

The scene depicted in the miniatures and the woodcuts referred to 
a lasting reality. The king reccived for his library or libraries a number 
of works dedicated to him by authors who sought his protection. These 
authors usually had the books bound before they presented them to the 
sovercign —a custom that to some extent destroyed the uniformity Fran- 
çois I attempted to impose on the volumes in the library at Fontainebleau, 
ali of which were to be bound in the same way with identical decoration on 
dark brown or black calf bindings, with the royal seal placed at the center of 
the covers.2 

Reading aloud the work presented to the king is also an attested prac- 
tice. La Croix du Maine gives us one example. In 1584 he dedicated to the 
king (in this case, Henri HMI) the Premier volume de ln Bibliothögue du Sienr 
de La Croix du Maine. Ori est un cataloyne general de tontes sortes HAwthenrs, 
gui ont eserit en François depnis cing cents ans eb plus, jwsgmes & ce jour MWhuy 
(Paris: Abel HAngelier). Several of the characteristics of this book mark 
the dependent relationship La Croix du Maine intended to set up between 
the king and himself. The sovereign's portrait (not the authors) appears in 
the frontispiece engraving; the dedicatory epistle addressed to the king ends 
with the words “François de la Crois du Maine duguel Panagramme est tel 
Race du Mans, si fide? a son roi” (François de la Croix du Maine, the 
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anagram of which is “Race of Le Mans, so loyal to its king”). The author 
even describes what might be yet another dedication scene: “If your Maj- 
esiy should desire to know what are the other (works | that 1 have written 
and composed for the ornament and illustration of your so famous and 
f#lourishing Kingdom, 1 am ready to read (when it may please you to so 
command me) the Discourse that 1 had printed five years ago touching on 
the general catalogue of my works” The “discourse” to which he referred 
was the Disconrs du Sicur de La Croix du Maine contenant sommniremeni İes 
Noms, Tilöres et Imseriptions de la plus grande partie de ses Oenvres İatines et 
françaises, a work İisting several hundred books that was published in Ta 
Croix du Maine's Premier volume de In Bibliothögue.25 Reading aloud to the 
king from a work dedicated to him and destined to take its place in his 
library was an act attesting, even in the age of print, to the persistence of 
the older meaning of “publication” as a “public” reading of a work before 
the prince, lord, or institution to which it was dedicated.29 

The authors dedication of his book to the sovereign was still one of the 
best ways to win royal goodwill in the cighteenth century. One example 
takes us to the court of Louis XV. In 1763 Marmontel was lobbying to be 
elected to the place left vacant in the Academic Française by the death of 
Marivaux. He was the candidate of the Philosophes, but there were at the 
time only four of them among the academicians. Worse, one of the kings 
ministerş, the comte de Praslin, was firmiy opposed to Marmontels can- 
didacy. The only way to get around an opposition that powerful was to win 
the kings backing. In order to do so, Marmontel, the Philosophes” candi- 
date, following the advice of his protectress, the marguise de Pompadour, 
went back to the most time-honored, traditional gesture of submission on 
the part ofa man of letters and offered the sovereign a richly bound copy of 
one of his works. As he stated, “the printing of my Poffigne finally being 
completed, I begged Madame de Pompadour to get the king to permit a 
work that our literature lacked to be presented to him. It is, I told her, a 
favor that will cost nothing cither to the king or to the State and that will 
demonstrate that I am well regarded and well received by the king” The 
marguise obtained the kings assent without difficulty, and she suggested to 
Marmontel that he offer his book on the same day to the sovercign, to the 
royal family, and to the ministers, which was precisely what he determined 
to do. He set offfor Versailles: 


My copies being very magnificentiy bound (for 1 spared no expense), I went 
one Saturday evening to Versailles with my packets.... The following day, | 
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was introduced by the duc de Duras. The king was at his /gver Never had I seen 
him so handsome. He received my homage with an enchanting look. My joy 
would have known no bounds if he had said three words to me, but his eyes 
spoke for him. 


Furthermore, Marmontel continued: 


When I went down to the apartments of Madame de Pompadour, to whom 1 
had already presented my book, she said, “Go to M. de Choiseul and give him 
his copy; he will receive you well. And leave me the copy for M. de Praslin; 1 
will give it to him myself” 


The dedication of the Poffigwe had done its job, as in the end Marmontel 
was elected to the Academie.?7 This brief story exemplifies the paradoxical 
link, in the cighteenth century, between the new definition of the man of 
letters as a fcarless practitioner of the philosophic spirit and the respect 
for the most traditional forms of patronage that was still necessary for 
anyone who hoped to enjoy the favor of the ruler and supreme dispenser of 
protections.?s 


* * * 


Authors and translators were not the only persons who presented 
books to princes. The booksellers often did so as well, which meant that 
there were times when a dedication put the author of the text and the 
producer of the book in competition with each other, Antoine Verard, a 
man who dominated the book-selling scene in Paris between 1485 and 
1512, isa case in point. Âs Mary Beth Winn has shown, Vörard's print 
publications presented a certain number of common traits they inherited 
directy from the manuscripts that he also produced. For one thing, they 
induded a dedicatory letter, poem, or foreword that in some instances 
figured only in the copy offered to the king; for another, the presentation 
copies generally contained a miniature representing the dedication scene. 
The important point is that Verard, who was neither the author of the texts 
nor the actual printer of the books but simply their publisher, often cast 
himself in the role and took on the posture of the donor. His own portrait 
figures in several of the miniatures that show the gift of the book to the 
king; in one manuscript his portrait is even captioned Acfgwr. Furthermore, 
Verard signed a large number of dedications to the king (using the formula 
“tres humble et trs obdisant serviteur”). Although in thirteen of the works 
he published the dedication to Charles VHI is signed by the author or the 
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translator of the work, in eleven others (or almost as many) it is Verard who 
addresses the sovercign. Antoine Verard sometimes wrote an original text 
for his dedications, but he also borrowed preliminary matter written by 
somcone else —and for someone else. Thus in DArhre des batailles (1493), 
Verard presented as his own a dedication written by the author; what is 
more, the text addressed to Charles VII had been written for Charles VI. 
In like fashion, he used the same dedication in two presentation copies of 
Boethius, De consolatione that he published in 1494. The first was addressed 
to Charles VIL; the second to Henry VU of England, whose name, written 
in ink, replaced the name of the king of France, which had been scraped 
away.2? The bookseller-publishers, considering themselves to be the “au- 
thors” of the books whose text they had in fact not written, presented 
copies of their publications to the prince and to his library as a way of 
winning his protection. Nor was the practice exclusive to the carly days of 
printing; in the seventeenth century, the bookseller Toussaint Du Bray puta 
dedicatory letter of his own composition into eight of his publications. 
Three of them were addressed to a sovereign, two to Louis XJI of France 
and one to Charles I of England.3* 


* x x 


The dedication and presentation of the book took on a special meaning 
where scientific works were involved. Galileo provides an excellent example 
of this.3! In 1610 Galileo was professor of mathematics at the University of 
Padua, an institution governed by the Venetian Republic, but his hope was 
to enter into the patronage system of an absolute ruler, which was the only 
way to obtain remuneration without having to spend a large part of ones 
time teaching. The dedication was an essential weapon in the congucst of 
such a position. In 1610 Galileo published (Venice: Tomasso Baglioni) a 
work entitled Siderens nuncius in which he described the observations made 
possible by the perspicillum (spyglass) he had devised. The book opens with 
a dedication to Grand Duke Cosimo II de” Medici, whose protection and 
support Galileo sought. Galileo offers the grand duke not only his book but 
also a spyglass to enable the prince to observe the face ofthe moon, the fixed 
stars, the Milky Way, nebulous stars, and, in particular, four “planets” (or 
“stars”) that had never been seen before. Even more than the book, what 
Galileo was dedicating to the Medicis was those “stars” — that is, the four 
bodies that revolved around Jupiter, as the long subtitle indicated: “guos, 
nemini in hanc usgue diem cognitos, novissime Author deprachendit pri- 
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mus; atguc Medicca Sidera nuncupandos decrevit” (which, unknown by 
anyone until this day, the first author detected recentiy and decided to name 
Mediccan stars ) 52 

By exploiting the dynastic and astrologic mythology of the Medicis 
that closely associated Cosimo I with Jupiter, Galileo was in fact offering 
the grand duke what was his, that is to say, “stars” predestincd to bear his 
name. The preface to the work put the notion forcefully: “The Maker of the 
Stars himself, by clear arguments, admonished me to call these new planets 
by the illustrious name of Your Highness before all others” Cosimo Il was 
born when Jupiter occupied the “midheaven” and he had inherited the 
virtues transmitted to the founder of the Medici dynasty by “the star of 
Jupiter, the most noble of them al1”33 This gift and his skiliful dedication 
brought Galileo what he pined for: five months after the presentation of the 
book he was named by Cosimo TI “Filosofo e Matematico Primario del 
Granduca di Toscana” a post that bore remuneration as professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Pavia but involved no teaching duties and did 
not reguire residence in Pavia. Through the grand duke's ambassadors and 
diplomats Galileo distributed copies of the Siderens nuncins, accompanicd 
by a copy of the spyglass he had made to accompany the dedication, to 
princes and prelates all over Europe.3* The political authority of the dedi- 
catce thus certified and guarantecd the authenticity of the donor's discovery. 

As Mario Biagioli has demonstrated, the dedication of the Siderems 
nuncius, which enriched Cosimo de* Medici's library with a new book, 
revcals the importance of princely patronage in Europe during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.3 For authors, scholars, and artists, entry into 
a client relationship, participation in a court, or dependence on a sover- 
cign was often the onİy way to win an independence unavailable to them 
through the usual membership in a university or trade guild. It was thanks 
to the court title he obtained that Galileo could escape the traditional hier- 
archy of disciplines in the university, which subordinated mathematics to 
philosophy. Similarly, the painters who hoped to escape guild regulation 
had no other choice than to become court artists.39 For those who wrote 
and published, the offer of a book to the prince was thus an act on which 
their entire existence might depend. By accepting or refusing the dedica- 
tion, the sovercign found himself in a position to give or withhold legit- 
imacy to a work (or a discovery). In 1623, when Galileo's new work, 7/ 
Sanmgiatore, had becn in the process of being printed since March, Prince 
Cesi and the members of the Accademia dei Lincei (to which Galileo be- 
longed) decided to dedicate and present the work to Pope Urban VL, 
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elected on 6 August of that ycar. By the dedication and the distribution of 
copies of the work to the cardinal-nephew and to other cardinals, Galileo 
and the academicians of the Lincei hoped to win the approval of the newly 
elected pope in their guarrel on comets with the Jesuits of the Collegio 
Romano. They were not disappointed: when Galileo went to Rome several 
months after the publication of 1 Saggintore, he was received six times by 
the pope; he was also granted authorization (subject to certain demands ) 
to publish the book that was eventually to be his downfall, the Dizlogo ... 
sopra i dne massimi sistemi del mondo, tolemnico e copernicano.37 

The Siderens nuncius bore another lesson as well. By designating him- 
self in the books title as a “celestial messenger” — a mere courier or media- 
tor giving word of what had always been true but had remained hidden 
(here, the Medicis” “ownership” of the satellites of Jupiter) — Galileo mini- 
mizcd his own identity as author.38 'This was a tried and true techniguc in 
the rhetoric of dedications. One of the many examples one might cite was 
written by Corncille. The dedication of Horace, performed in March 1640 
and published in January 1641, is addressed to Cardinal Richelicu. In it 
Corneille flatters the minister by declaring that the perfection of the latter's 
ideas and judgments makes them express the rules of theatrical practice: 


You have facilitated our knowledge of (the art of the theater|, since we need 
no other study to attain this than to fix our eyes on Your Eminence when you 
honor with your presence and your attention the recital of our poems. It is 
there, reading in your face what plcases and displcases you, that we İcar with 
certainty what is good and what is bad, and derive unfailing rules of what 
should be followed and what avoided.39 


The tragedy that Richelicu received in dedication was thus basically the 
product of his own teaching; by that token, it was his creation just as much 
as (or more than) it was Corneilles. Whether this rhetoric was an ironic 
parıy or a sincere adhesion to the laws of the genre, it made the king or the 
great dedicatce the “author” of the work he reccived; it was one way of 
inscribing the client-patron relationship within an affirmation of the abso- 
lute sovercignty of the prince, who possessed not only what he gave but 
what he receivcd. 


Ordinarily, dedication to the prince involved one particular book that 
was to enrich his collections, provide him with reading matter, and assure 
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the author his goodwill. In one case that perhaps merits special attention, 
what was offered to the sovereign was not just one work but a library with 
the potential to become a royal library. In 1583 François de La Croix du 
Maine drew up a memoir entitled “Desseins, ou Projects du Sicur de La 
Croix du Maine, pr&sentez au Tr&schrestien Roy de France et de Pologne 
Henri MI du nom” that was published the following year in his Premier 
volume de la Bibliothögne.* The text outlines a project for an ideal library, 
“perfect and accomplished in all points” The library was to comprise one 
hundred 4x4fets (bookcases), “cach of them containing one hundred vol- 
umes, which will in all number ten thousand, divided into Books, Chapters, 
Notebooks, and commonplaces, and further reduced to order of A, B, Cin 
order to locate them more casily” The governing principle of the project 
was the intellectual practice of /oci communes gathering in notebooks or 
books citations, examples, references, and observations arranged by topic 
or theme. 

The same intellectual technigue dictated the order of the library itself. 
If the aim, as Fernando Bouza Âlvarez has written, was “an exguisite recre- 
ation of the universe, whose supreme hierarchy is reflected in that other 
place in which order has also been created that is the library?! the hundred- 
bookcase library reached that goal by juxtaposing topics as if they were a 
hundred headings in a notebook or a conmmonplace book. In his memcir, 
La Croix du Maine distributes his materials into seven “orders”; “all things 
sacred, or that depend on such” “arts and sciences;” “description of the 
Universe both in general and in particular” “the human race, “famous men 
in War” “the works of God? and “miscellanies of various Memoirs” In each 
of these classifications (whose assigned role in the actual layout of the 
library is not known), nomenclature is given for the one hundred (actually 
108) topics corresponding to the same number of bookcases. This was nota 
systematic organization of knowledge proceeding by distinctions and divi- 
sions, nor Was it a hierarchical ordering of the fields of knowledge like, for 
example, the twenty-one books of Conrad Gesner's Pandectarum sive Parti- 
Hionum universalium, published in Zurich in 1548. Above all, La Croix du 
Maine classification furnished categories convenient for an inventory of 
things sacred and profane. 

The second characteristic of the library that La Croix du Maine pro- 
posed to the king of France in 1583 regarded its composition, Unlike the 
royal library as it actually existed, this library was not a collection of origi- 
nal, unigue books but an assemblage of ten thousand volumes of manu- 
script compilations bringing together “all that can be found in writing 
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touching that chosen matter .. . reduced to such a number and such an 
order that it will be guite difficult to find anything to add to it.” La Croix du 
Maine offered to “furnish Books, Memoirs, or Collections to fill the one 
hundred bookcases” and he stated that in instances where he had not al- 
ready gathered and “reduced” the necessary materials it would take no more 
than eight or fifteen days to put together the contents of any one of his 44/- 
Jets. Within each one of these bookcases, the volumes were to be arranged in 
alphabetical order by subject matter; cach volume was to be organized 
according to the traditional literary divisions (“books” and “chapters”), 
to material objects (“notebooks”), or to themes (the “commonplaces”). 
These could be located by the aid of tables or what La Croix du Maine called 
mentionnaires and defined as “like a commonplace book, or collection of 
Authors who have mentioned particular things.” What La Croix du Maine 
dedicated to the king in 1584 was thus simultancously a book (his book), a 
project for a library to serve as an example worth imitating, and the volumes 
that were to make up that library. 


The prince may actually have read some of the many books that were 
dedicated, presented, and given to him. Froissart reports that on the occa- 
sion of his last trip to England in 1395 he offered Richard LI a manuscript of 
his poems. 


He opened it and read it with considerable plcasure, as well he might, for it 
was beautifully written and illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet with ten 
silver-gilt studs, and roses embroidered in gold in the center. The King asked 
the subject of my poems and 1 replied that they were concerning love. The 
King was delighted, and read several of the poems, for he read and spoke 
French fHuently. He then handed it to one of his knights .. . and told himto 
put it in his private guarters. The King was most affable to me about the 
book. 


The dedication scene Froissart describes includes clements often repre- 
sented by the miniaturists: the authors offering of a manuscript sump- 
tuously decorated and bound; the physical proximity betwcen the prince 
and the writer (here shown in their exchange of words); the protection 
accorded by the sovercign to someone who, by the act of the dedication, is 
admitted into his house or his court. But Froissarts text adds another trait 
by showing the monarch dipping into the book he has received and indicat- 
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ing his intention to pursue his reading in the private space of his ehambre de 
retraite. This testimony confirms what pictorial representations show and 
forewords “to the reader” had to say about the gains that individual, silent, 
and purely visual reading had made among the princes and great person- 
ages after the mid-fourtecnth century. 

Having stated that, we should not forget that one of the practices most 
lastingiy and strongly connected with princely librarics was reading aloud 
to the sovercign.* In sixteenth-century France, the person assigned to that 
task was an office-holder who bore the title of /ecdenr ordinaire du roi. In 
1537 Pierre du Chastel, a humanist prot€g€ of Erasmus before he became a 
protög€ of Margucrite de Navarre, succceded Jacgues Colin in that posi- 
tion. Three years later he replaced Guillaume Bude as mağtre de la librairie in 
the kings library in Fontaineblcau.* There was thus a direct and immediate 
connection between the enrichment and the organization of the royal col- 
lections and reading aloud at table or during the bedtime ceremony of the 
cowcher ot the king. 

Rabelais alludes to the king's reader in general and to du Chastel in 
particular in the dedication of the 1552 edition of the Oyart Livre des fnits et 
dits heroigues du bon Pantagruel that he addressed to Odet de Coligny, cardi- 
nal of Châtillon and member of the privy council. While speaking of the 
accusations of heresy brought against him by “certain cannibals, misan- 
thropes, and agelasts | grouches |” Rabelais declares: 


You were then pleascd to tell me that the late King François, of blessed mem- 
ory, being informed of these slanders, had my books read carefully and dis- 
tinctly to him by the most learned and loyal anagnost, or reader, in the king- 
dom. I refer to Pierre du Châtel, Bishop of Tulle, and I say “my” books, 
because several false and infamous volumes have been evilly credited to me. 
His Majesty, you told me, found no single passage suspicious. Better still, he 
abhorred a certain serpent-cater and informer, who based a mortal heresy upon 
an 7 printed instead of an 74 by the carelessness of the printers.7 


The last is a reference to chapter 22 of the Tizrs Livre, where Panurge says of 
Raminagrobis: “Tl a gravement peche. Son âne Ja typographical error or 
blasphemous joke for “son 4me” that appeared in three editions published 
in 1546 and 1547) s'en va â trente mille panerfes de diables” (He isa 
villainous sinner. .. . Heis Jlit., His donkey/soul isJ shuffling off to thirty 
thousand basketfuls of devils) 48 Rabelais uses the Greek term 4/4405tes, a 
word found in Plutarch and in Cicero, to designate the oflice of Pierre du 
Chastel, whose readings to the king, as we have seen, concerned not only 
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poetic texts conceived to be spoken aloud but also prose texts such as the 
“heroic sayings and deeds of the excellent Pantagruel? 

We find the same practice at the royal court in England, where the 
position of “reader to her Majesty” was an envied and hotly disputed office. 
The correspondence of Lord Harrington gives several indications of this. In 
1601 he wrote to Sir Robert Cecil: “TI was given to understand by Sir John 
Stanhope, both that I am bound to you in general for your good opinion, 
and particulariy, that upon the decease of Dr. James, your honor did name 
me as one you thought fit to be a reader to her majesty” Later, Harrington 
recalled having given satisfaction to King James I by reading to him one of 
the cantos of Orlando Eurioso.* Nor were monarchs the only ones who 
employed readers. Ministers, courtiers, and aristocrats sought out profes- 
sional readers who could not only read aloud but also offer glosses and 
commentaries on what had been read or, in the manner of La Croix du 
Maine, who could serve their patrons by putting together collections, ex- 
tracts, and commonplace books based on their own reading. The carl of 
Essex had just such a reader in mind— Lisa Jardine and Anthony Grafton 
call him a “facilitator” — when he noted, “Hee that shall out of his own 
Reading gather for the use of another, must (as I think) do it by Epitome, 
or Abridgment, or under Heads, and common places.”s9 


Although it is admittediy marginal in the constitution and the growth 
of royal libraries, both “public” and more personal, the dedication is a ges- 
turc that nonetheless revcals certain of the major interests involved in the 
collections and the reading matter of the prince and tensions that arose in 
connection with them. The practice was central to the economy of patron- 
age, which obligated the dedicatce to accord protection, employment, or 
remuneration in exchange for the book dedicated, offered, and accepted.5! 
At a time when the market for works was not yet strongly enough estab- 
lished to permit scholars and men of letters to live by their pens, the favors 
dispensed by a generous patron were the only way to make ones reputation 
and find remuneration for ones talents. Nothing sho:ws this better than the 
bitterness toward the patronage system that underlie; Furetitre's entry for 
“Dedicatoire” in his Diztionnaire. After a definition (Dediratoire: said only 
in the phrase, Epfire dedicatoire, or epistle containing the dedication”), 
Furetiğre gives three examples of the use of the term; 
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Somme dedicatoire or Traitf des Dedicaces is a satire against the false Maccenases 
in Le Roman bonrgeois |an allusion to the title of a parodic fictive work whose 
table of contents Furetitre had given in his own Roya bourgeois, published in 
1666J. One says that Ariosto and Tasso were very unsuccessful with their 
dedicatory epistles. Teodoro Gaza reccived no more than reimbursement for 
the binding in return for a dedication to Pope Sixtus IV of Aristotl&s Book on 
the nature of the Animals. 


The four volumes of the Somme dedicatoire that Furetitre mentions (a work 
purportediy found in the library of one Mythophilactes, a writer who dicd 
in extreme poverty) contained even stronger criticism as they dissected the 
laws governing the dedication: “That immoderate praise is of the essence in 
dedicatory epistles. With the experimental proof that the headiest incense 
is the one that is found best, contrary to the opinion of the physician- 
pharmacists” (vol. 4, chap. 2); or, “Whether an author who has given his 
Maecenas divinity or immortality should be paid twice as much as one who 
only calis him a demigod, an angel, or a hero” (vol. 4, chap. 7). The text 
makes sport of denouncing the avarice of patrons as well: “(It is a) most 
true paradox that the richest lords are not the best patrons. In which is 
trcated the sudden paralysis to which the great are subject and which falls 
upon them when the guestion of payment arises” (vol. 2, chap. 11). The 
work's conclusion is a judgment without appeal that spares no one, not 
even the king: “Whether the dedication is absolutely necessary to a book. 
Ouestion decided for the negative, contrary to the opinion of several au- 
thors ancient and modern” (vol. ı, chap. 2).52 

Still, the dedication to the prince is not to be understood simpiy as the 
instrument ofan unsymmetrical exchange between one person who offers a 
work and another who accords his patronage in a deferred and generous 
countermove, It is also a figure by means of which the prince seems himself 
praised as the primordial inspiration and the first author of the book that is 
being presented to him, as if the writer or the scholar were offering him a 
work that was in fact his own. In this extreme figure of sovercignty, the king 
becomes a poet or a scholar, as was King James 1, and his library is not only a 
treasury for the preservation of thrcatencd wealth, a collection useful to the 
public, or even a resource for private pleasures. It becomes a mirror that 
reflects the absolute power of the prince. 


3. From Court Festivity to City Spectators 


“George Dandin, first time — Tuesday, roth. ... The troupe left for Ver- 
sailles. We played Le mari confondu. Returned Thursday, 1oth”! This is how 
La Grange, one of Moliğre's actors, noted the premiere of Geoyge Dandin at 
Versailles in July 1668 in the pages of his Ex£raiis des Recettes et des Affaires de 
la Gomedie depnis Pâgues de Pannee 1659. 

Under the date of 21 July, the Gazette tells us both more and less: 


On the 1oth of this month, Their Majesties, and with them Monseigncur the 
Dauphin, Monsicur, and Madame, and all the Lords and Ladies of the court, 
having gone to Versailles, were entertained there by the delightful and elabo- 
rate festivitics that had so long been in preparation and with the magnificence 
worthy of the Greatest Monarch in the world. The festivities began around 
seven o'clock in the evening, after a light refreshment deliciously preparcd in 
one of the alleys of the park of that Châtcau, with an excellentiy put together 
comedy (xe Comedie des miewx concert€e | put on by the King's Players (İz 
Troupe du Roi| in a superb theater set up in a vast open-air hall in the shrubbery. 
This comedy, which was mixed into the entractes of another sort of comedy 
with music and ballets, left nothing still to be wished for at this first Entertain- 
ment, at which a second light refreshment of fruits and swcets heaped into a 
pyramid was served from the two sides of the Theater and presented to Their 
Majesties by tbe lords who were placed on it. This was accompanied by guan- 
tities of playing fountains, and was found utterly gallant by the nearly three 
thousand Persons present, among whom were the Papal Nuncio, the Ambas- 
sadors presentiy here, and the Cardinals Vendöme and Retz.? 


The Gazete, which mentions neither the title of the play nor its author, and 
which gets the date wrong (the royal festivities were held on 18 July, not 
19), nonetheless tells us a good deal about the context of the premiere of 
George Dandin. 

It was a moment of monarchic triumph. In February of that year, the 
kings armies had conguered Franche-Comte from the Spanish in a swift 
campaign. Besançon surrendered to Conde and Salins to the Duke of Lux- 
embourg on 7 February; Dole capitulated before the king on 14 February, 
Gray on the 17th. As Louis XIV noted in his Memoirs (or as his secretary 
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wrote from his own notes and from the journal dictated by the king), the 
entry into Gray put an end, “in fifteen days of winter, |to| a conguest that, 
being undertaken with fewer precautions, might have stopped me in more 
than one campaign?” On 24 March, the dauphin had been baptized at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye; on 2 May, the Pcace of Aix-la-Chapelle had been signed. 
By the terms of the trcaty, France ceded Franche-Comt€ back to Spain 
(after dismantling its fortresses) , but kept a dozen Flemish towns and cities 
that it had conguered the previous year, among them, Lille and Douai. As 
Louis XIV explained, “Franche-Comt&, which I handed back, could be 
reduced to such a state that I could be its master at any time, and my new 
conguests, firmiy established, would open a more cettain entiy into the rest 
ofthe Low Countries”3 The king, still a young man, playcd to perfection all 
the ideal roles of the monarch: victor in war, guarantor of dynastic succes- 
sion, and triumphant peacemaker. 

The next task was to exhibit the king”s glory so that all could read, hear, 
and see it. Writers of verse rallicd to the cause. At Rouen, six poets — Pierre 
Corncille among them — had published a collection of poems in Latin and 
French (printed by Laurent Maurry) entitled 44 Roy sur sa congueste de la 
Franche-Comt€. At Versailles, in late April, Moliğre and his troupe played, 
for the pleasure of the sovereigns, Le Medecin malgre İvi, Le Maringe force, 
DEcole des femmes, Cleopâtre (a tragedy written by one of the actors in the 
troupe, La Thorillere), and Ayxphyirion (played for the first time on 13 
January in the palace of the Tuileries). The April performance of Amp/y- 
irion was preceded by the reading of a sonnet written by Moliğre celebrat- 
ing the conguest of Franche-Comte, which concluded: 


Mais nos chansons, Grand Roi, ne sont pas si töt pr€tes, 
Et tu mets moins de temps â faire tes congu&tes 
Owril ne faut pour les bien louer, 


(But our songs, Great King, are not ready so soon, / and you take 
less time to make your conguests / than (we) need to praise them 


ptoperly)4 


The poems glorified the kings victories; the Föte de Versailles was to 
celebrate the peace. It took from May to July to prepare for it, for its 
magnificence was to demonstrate to al — grandees of the realm and foreign 
ambassadors — that the king was master of pleasures as he was of armics, 
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that he could offer magnificent amusements as gencrously as he granted 
peace, that he was supreme in both expenditure and power. İn this enter- 
tainment calculated to overwhelm the senses, the theater had its place. As 
was normaliy the case, a play was demanded from the “Kings Players” —/2 
iroupe du roi— instituted in August 1665 with a pension of 7,000 livres 
(Molitre received 1,000 livres a year, listed under the heading of “pensions 
and gratifications for men of letters”). The subject of the comedy would 
have to fit without incongruity into the program of the festivities, which 
were to take place in the park, and the play must also make people laugh. In 
order to respect the pastoral theme of the celebrations, Molitre chose a 
village tale: that of Geoyge Dandin. 

The comedy must have pleased Louis XIV, since he ordered its reprise 
in November 1668 to celebrate St. Hubert's Day. La Grange noted: “On 
Friday 2 November, tbe troupe went to Saint-Germain-en-Laye, where the 
company played Le Mari confondu, otherwise (known as) George Dandin, 
three times, and LAyare once. The return was on the 7th of the same month. 
Received from the king 3,000 İfivres |” The Gazette mentioned that the St. 
Hubert's Day festivities on 3 November were “accompanicd by the Ballet 
and the Comedy that had served for the charming trcat at Versailles, along 
with a marvelous symphony. The next day, and the two days after, Their said 
Majesties continued this agrecable entertainment, which was again fol- 
lowed by the Comedy, with Ballet entries, and by a most gallant ball ”9 

Two days after the troupe's return to Paris, George Dandin was per- 
formed in the hall of the Palais Royal, which had been given over to Moliğre 
in October 1661 (and which he shared with the Com&diens Italiens after 
that company returned to Paris in January 1662). The play was given with- 
out the enirdes de ballet, alone or coupled with another comedy, on ten 
occasions between o November and 9 December 1668. 

George Dandin was performed in two forms in 1668, for two guite 
different audiences. At the court, the comedy was part of a larger cycle of 
celebrations of the monarchy; intermixed with music and ballets, it was 
only one festive moment in a series of varied pleasures. In the city, the play 
entered into another universe — the world of the urban theater, which (in 
Paris, at least) had its own permanent halis, its annual calendar, and its 
established repertory. The same text was thus given under totally different 
conditions of representation, each mobilizing its own unigue and utteriy 
different expectations and references. Hence the first step toward under- 
standing Geoye Dandin reguires a reconstitution of what its two sets of 
spectators in 1668 might have made of it as they constructed a meaning for 
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the text. In contrast to a critical tradition indifferent to the ways in which 
texts are put into print or performed, the dual inscription of George Dandin 
into the court festivities and in the city theater reminds us that no work 
has any meaning outside of the varied forms that offer it for decipherment. 
Just as a text radically changes meaning, even when its letter remains un- 
changed, by differences in its typographical presentation, its format, the 
layout of its pages, its illustrations, and the distribution of its parts,” the 
meanings of Moliğre's comedy varied guite evidentiy according to the de- 
vices of representation that bent the play to their own forms. This is already 
a reason for reconsidering George Dandin, but it is not the only reason. 

George Dandin has had a career full of paradoxes. Twentieth-century 
critics have not shown much interest in it: excuded from the corpus of 
Moliğre's greatest works, it has inspired very few studies, and those few 
have pursucd the usual avenucs, identifying possible sources or exploring 
its comic mechanisms.3 There is one notable exception: Lionel Gossman 
devotes a chapter to George Dandin in which he proposes an overall view of 
the play. For Gossman, the comedy belongs to the “Bozrgevis Gentilhomme 
type” because its protagonist seeks the recognition of people whose superi- 
ority he accepts, rather than to the “Misanthrope type? in which a protago- 
nist who depends on no one seeks an absolute superiority that transcends all 
social conditions.? 

But if the critics have neglected the play, theater people have shown a 
lvely interest in it. Since World War II three productions have made it 
obligatory to take another look at the play: one by Roger Planchon at the 
Thââtre della Cit€ de Villeurbanne in 1958; another by Jean-Paul Roussillon 
at the Comedie-Française in 1970; and a third, in 1987, again by Planchon 
at the TNP (Thââtre National Populaire) .19 Hach production was unlike 
the others in its intellectual intentions and its dramatic solutions to the 
plays problems. In 1958, Planchon emphasized the class relations among 
the various characters (Dandin, the pcasant who had become rich; the 
Sotenvilles, penniless gentlefolk; and Clitandre, the arrogant courtier) , but 
he also focused on the domination exerted by masters of all sorts over 
pcasants whose İot was endless labor and who, walled in by silence, lived a 
<dosed-in life. Roussillon was more interested in showing the characters” 
tragic fate — Dandin, bewildered and ridiculed, furious and powerless, but 
also Angeligue, delivered over to Dandin by her parents, a victim in revolt. 
The social reading of the first production brought a realist profusion, peop- 
ling the stage with peasants who might have come from a painting by Le 
Nain; the scenery for the second production was austere and frigid, a set- 
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ting for a painful tragedy. Beyond their stylistic differences, however, these 
two productions (which inspired many imitators) both stated that, despite 
appearances, Geoyge Dandin is not a comedy designed simpiy to make peo- 
ple laugh, but rather a cruel play that strips bare societys ills. When he 
returncd to the play in 1987, Planchon attenuated its tragic aspccts, but still 
treated it asa serious play. He saw the play as a “photograph, or an X-ray, of 
a couple in crisis” and as “the first example ofa play that spoke of the hearts 
indecision”1! 

This was a far cry from the comwediz bien concertfe that Moliğre was 
commanded to write for the amusement of the courtiers and that was given 
in the park at Versailles one July evening in 1668. And yet, is that so sure? 
Moliğre made people laugh, but was laughter ali he had in mind? Or, rather 
(to avoid vain discussions about the authors “intentions;” which cannot be 
known, especialIy in this case, and which, in any event, could not possibly 
incdude the entire meaning of the work), might not the text of Geoye 
Dandin be a discourse on society that could have no other place in the 
seventcenth century? That is the hypothesis of this study: it postulates a 
compatibility between an “action” (Molire's term for stage business, what 
acting adds to a text) that aims at setting off laughter, on one hand, and, on 
the other, a subject that implies representation of the mechanisms by which 
social relations are constructed. In the seventeenth century, comedy in the 
thcater could treat subjects that were treated later in very different forms of 
discourse (sociological discourse, for example). The real subject of Geowe 
Dandin might be: what is the truth about a social order that is perceived in 
contradictory ways by social agents who mistake its true hicrarchies? Or, 
from the opposite point of view: how does multiple blindness, translated 
into decisions and acts, shape the dominations and dependencies that are, 
for those who experience them, the reality of social relations, whercas an- 
other way of perceiving society shows them to be illusory or laughable? 

Thus the first idea that underlies this study is that literary texts ofler 
a representation of contradictory principles of construction of the social 
world and of the categorizations by means of which individuals, in a given 
situation, act to classify others and, by doing so, classify themselves. 'The 
same sort of thing occurs in the novel, in tragedy, and in comedy, but the 
three genres are not the samc., The dictionaries of the late seventecntlı 
century — Richelet's dictionary, published in 1679; Fureticre's, published in 
1690; and the Dietionnaire de HAcademiz, of 1694— explain how they differ. 
These definitions make a first distinction between the novel, which is re- 
lated to the fable, and tragedy and comedy, which belong to the order of 
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representation. Whether the definition of the novel is more favorable, as 
with Richelet, or more negative, as with Furetiğre, it evokes the ideas of 
invention, lack of verisimilitude, and imagination: “The novel is today a 
fiction that includes some amorous adventure, written in prose with wit 
and according to the rules of the epic Poem for the pleasure and the instruc- 
tion of the reader” (Richelet); “Now (the term| is restricted to fabulous 
books that contain stories about love and chivalry invented to entertain and 
occupy the idle” (Furetidre); “Roman: work in prose containing fabulous 
adventures of love or war” (Academic). The novel unfolds its plot and 
presents its characters within a literary convention that had no need to 
respect verisimilitude in its action or its emotions. 

To the contrary, if tragedy and comedy are “representations” it is be- 
cause they give a true image and a reliable account of the actions of men and 
women. The difference between the two forms lies in the object they repre- 
sent. Tragedy supposes “illustrious” protagonists and famous acts situated 
outside the bounds of the common condition. Richelet: “Iragedy...isa 
sort of poem that represents a serious action, complete and just in its gran- 
deur, and that, by the true imitation of some illustrious misfortune that 
excites terror, pity, or both together, instructs the spectators agrecabiy” 
Furetiğre: “Dramatic poem that represents on the stage some signal action 
by illustrious persons that often has an unhappy ending” Academie: “Dra- 
matic poem, thcatrical piece, that represents a grand and serious action 
between illustrious persons, and that usually ends with the death of some- 
one among its principal characters” In Moliğres day, ancient history, my- 
thology, and the Bible offered privileged sources for raw materials for 
heightened actions and illustrious persons sufficientiy weli-known to guar- 
antee that their representation would be grasped and appreciated, but suffi- 
ciently remote that their portrayal did not have to conform to the audience's 
self-image. 

Molitre built his contrast between tragedy and comedy on precisely 
the lesser duty to verisimilitude that historical distance gave tragedy. In La 
Critigwe de PEcole des Femmes, speaking through Dorante, he states: 


When you portray heroes, you can do just what you please. These are fanciful 
portraits; no one looks for lifelike resemblances in them. You merely have to 
follow the suggestions of your roving imagination, which often abandons the 
true in order to pursue the marvelous. But when you are painting men, you 
must paint them from nature. Everyone insists that the likenesses resemble 
reality; and you haven't accomplished anything, unless you make your au- 
dience recognize the men of our own time.12 
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On the one hand is freedom of imagination, liberation from the constraints 
of the “true” and the possibility of inventing sentiments and situations 
not analogous to those of common experience; on the other, the need to re- 
spect a common knowledge about the social world (or, at least, knowledge 
shared by potential spectators) that serves to evaluatc whether a specific act 
or plot complication resembles life, whether it partakes of the order of the 
“true” and not of the “marvelous.” By implication, Moliğre shifts the divid- 
ing line the dictionaries placed between the novel (like a fable) and both 
tragedy and comedy (representing human actions) to place the novel and 
tragedy together, since neither is held to the demands of “imitation of the 
real” and contrast them with comedy, which paints from nature. 

For the dictionary definitions, the object of this painting is something, 
close to the person looking at it: it is “a common action” (Richelet), “per- 
sons of middling condition” (Furetiğre), “an action in human life that takes 
place between private persons” (Academic). Nonetheless, the situations 
portrayed must not be taken as real (or even possible); that proximity 
supposes that the ways of perceiving and hierarchizing the social world that 
the author gives to his fictional characters will seem comprehensible, de- 
cipherable, and likely for the spectators who watch them act. The “truth” of 
comedy does not lie in eguating theatrical plots with situations that actually 
occur in the rcal world, but rather in a compatibility betwcen the classifica- 
tions in action produced by the characters and the acts of classification by 
which what happens on stage makes sense within the different modes of 
reception of the various publics who attend performances of the play. 

This hypothesis forms the base for a “historical reading” of plays — 
here, of George Dandin. But “historical reading” has led to so many misun- 
derstandings that we need to state what is meant by it here. 

For me, it involves weaving together thrce strands of analysis. The first 
strand involves a consideration of gaps: the gap between the text of the 
comedy and the other texts — literary and other — on which the comedy was 
constructed, and the gap between situations in the theater and situations in 
the social world that served as their matrix. The second strand is the forms 
in which the text was given: at a festive evening for the court or on the stage 
of the Palais-Royal; published separately, in its first editions, or as part of 
Molitre's complete works; printed with text alone or accompanied by il- 
lustrations. The third strand is how the comedy was received — receptions 
attested in contemporary accounts and others we can only guess. This will 
reguire investigating, on the basis of a certain number of sets of documents 
and within a limited time, how the text of the comedy led its spectators or 
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its rcaders to mobilize a social knowledge fed by current events and based 
on Ways of perceiving and judging the mechanisms that create hicrarchy 
and social mobility. Thus it will reguire moving from the contents of the 
text and from discourses and practices on which the text is based toward the 
thoughts that those contents were capable of eliciting. But it will also re- 
guire noting, in the contrasting forms of representation, anything that 
operated outside the text tolend it meaning. The first of these forms was the 
court festivity. 


First, one saw on the stage a magnificent refreshment of Portuguese oranges 
and all sorts of fruit in thirty-six baskets loaded to the bottom and |heapcd| in 
pyramids, which were served to all the court by tbe Mardchal de Bellefond, and 
by a number of lords, while the Sicur de Launay, the imtendani charged with 
the lesser amusements and affairs of the chamber, gave out, to all sides, printed 
booklets containing the subject of the comedy and the ballet.13 


These anonymous imprimes in the form of a program were printed by 
Ballard, “sole Printer to the King for Music”; the piece was titled “Le Grand 
divertissement royal de Versailles: Sujet de la com€dic gui doit se faire â la 
grande föte de Versailles.””1* 'The spectators at Versailles on 18 July 1668 
found in this booklet (after praise of the king, a “great king in everything”) 
the plot of the comedy, summarized act by act, and the text of the sung 
portions of the entertainment. Conceived as a program of the premiere and 
distributed before the performance, the booklet also servcd to publicize the 
spectacle afterwards, as Robinet's Lefire en vers & Madame of 21 July of that 
year attests: 


Et, pour plaisir plus töt guc tard 
Allez voir chez le sicur Ballard, 
Oui de tout cela vend le livre, 
Oue presgue pour rien il ddivre, 
Sije vous mens ni peu ni prou; 
Et se vous ne saviez pas ol 

est â Venscigne du Parnasse. 


(And, for pleasure sooner rather than later, / go see at Ballard's 
place— / who selis the book about it all / for practicaliy nothing — / 
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whether am İying to you at all. / And if you don't know where, / its 
at the sign of Parnassus. ) 15 


For its readers, the comedy — which bears no title here — was thus reduced 
to a summary of its plot, whercas the entire text of the musical scenes was 
given. It was only in 1669, after the first performances in Paris, that thc text 
of George Dandin on le Mary Confondu was published, without the text of 
the sung portions. Jean Ribou published the first Paris edition, and it was 
immediately pirated, in particular by the Elzeviers in Amsterdam.!6 

Le Grand divertissement royal begins with praise of the monarch in the 
obligatory parallel between conguest and festivity. He displayed the same 
glory, he acted with the same €clat, he elicited the same astonishment in 
both: “There is something of the hero in all that he does; and even in 
pleasurable matters, he shines with a grandeur that passes anything hitherto 
scen” The festivities at Versailles had several aims: to be a fitting ornament 
to the peace the king had conceded in response to his subjects” pleading; to 
present in its full brilliance the kings immense power to dispense favors; to 
represent, in its arrangements, his other and more warlike exploits. All the 
sovercigns acts were prodigies that bent time to his law and nature to his 
will: 


You have scen on our frontiers the provinces congucred in one winter week 
and powerful cities overcome along the way; here we see emerging, in less than 
no time, in the middle of the gardens, superb palaces and magnificent theaters, 
enriched on all sides with gold and with great statues, enlivened by greenery 
and refreshed by a hundred fountains. 


Ballard's booklet does not detail these merveilles, because “one of our fine 
minds is charged with giving an account of them” (Felibien, who was to 
describe the decor for the Fâte de Versailles after the event). 

The program kept to the comedy. It gave its author: “It is Molitre who 
wrote it. As Tam one of his good friends, I find it fitting not to say anything 
good or bad about it, and you will judge it when you sce it” This statement, 
which allows us to attribute the entire spectacle — the sung parts as well as 
the prose acts—to Moliğre, also suggests that he was the author of the 
booklet published by Ballard, or that he at least had taken a close look at the 
text. This means that Le Grand divertissemeni royal is important as an indica- 
tion of what Moliğre had to say about his play (or had someone else say) 
even before the premiere. He describes it in two ways. First, it is an /W- 
promptu de comedie, written under the pressure of a royal command. To note 
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this was to appcal to the spectators” indulgence, but it also suggests that the 
way the actors put life into the text is more important than the text itself, 
and that the play ought to be scen rather than read: “T will say only that it 
would be desirable for | the play | if everyone viewed it with the eyes needed 
for all comic impromptus, and if the honor of having obeyed the King 
swiftly might serve, in the minds of the hcarers, as part of the merit of these 
sorts of works?” In this respect Geowe Dandin resembled other comedics 
written for the king and his pleasures. One of these was (Amour medecin, 
written in 1665, the printed text of which is preceded by a foreword, “To the 
Reader” that could stand for all theatrical works written under the same 
conditions: 


This is only a bare Sketch, a sort of an Extempore, of which the King was 
pleased to make a Diversion..... It was Proposed, Written, Learn'd, and 
Acted in Five Days... . “Tis generally known that Comedies are only writ to 
be Acted; and I wow'd have no Body read this but such as have Eyes to discover 
the Acting in the Reading of it.17 


As a sketch or an impromptu, George Dandin was inscribed within a genre 
with few surprises and whose intentions and conventions fell under clear 
rules. 

Nonetheless, the comedy was innovative, even in its form. Indced, its 
“subject is mixed with a sort of comedy in music and ballets” a genre that, as 
Molitre (or his mouthpicce) notes, is not to the taste of the nation and 
might “startle the minds of the French” Hence the reference to the “senti- 
ments of the connoisseurs who have seen the rehcarsal” and who much 
appreciated the inventiveness of Lullys music and choreography. Hence, 
also, the publication of the text of the sung portions so that spectators 
unfamiliar with that type of declamation could follow along. For Moliere 
there was no explicit hierarchical gradation between the two forms, the 
comic impromptu and the comedy in music and dance. The spectacle was a 
mixture of both. Still, when it came to summarizing what the audience was 
about to see, he speaks of George Dandin alone: “The subject is a Peasant 
who has married the daughter of a gentleman and who, throughout the 
comedy, is punished for his ambition” There is a measurable distance be- 
tween this definition of the spectacle, which gives autonomous life to the 
play, and the report published in the Gazette, which does not mention the 
name of the play or summarize its plot, but states that the comedy “was 
mixed into the entr'actes of another sort of comedy with music and ballets,” 
thus granting the more inclusive role to the nobler form. 
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'The theatrical spectacle presented on 18 July 1668 could thus be de- 
fined in two ways. Was it a comic play embellished by sung and danced 
interludes? Or was it a comedie en musigwe et de ballets whose entractes were 
filled by a comic impromptu in prose? The two descriptions imply a dif- 
ferent perception: did the court in the park at Versailles attend a comic 
performance about a peasant who married above his station or a spectacle 
of songs and dances whose “plot” was, in the last analysis, unimportant? 
And if the first version is the right one, was this story simply a reprise of a 
traditional comic situation anda comic type, as the socially neutral title that 
La Grange noted, Le Mari Confondu, suggested, or is it better understood as 
the story, adapted to the stage, of a specific social rise and fall — that of the 
peasant “punished for his ambition” — as the program booklet indicated? 
These differences in the definition of the genre and the subject matter of 
George Dandin (that is, the George Dandin of July 1668) may appear small, 
but they show that from the outset there were contradictory perceptions of 
the play. It seems clear, in any event, that the categories that Molidre used to 
describe his play (or to have someone else describe it) were not the same as 
those of the chronider who wrote an account of the royal festivities for the 
Gazette. 

But Le Grand divertissement royal also had the aim of informing, the 
spectator, accustoming him or her to the mixture of comic theater and 
comedy in music, and “explaining the order of all that” It makes it clear that 
the unities of time and place would be respected: “The entire affair takes 
place during a great f&te champetre” Here is how this account organized 
and commented upon the various seguences of the two intermingled plots: 


1. Orertnre: dance of four shepherds “disguised as footmen” that interrupts 
the reveries of the peasant husband and forces him to withdraw. 


2. Chansonette ot Clim&ne and Cloris, “two shepherdesses and friends” 


3. Scene with music in which Cloris rejects the love of Philene, and Clim&ne 
the love of Tircis. The two shepherds, in despair and “following the custom 
of the lovers of antiguity, who fell into despair for little reason” decide to 
kill themselves: 


Puisgu'il nous faut languir en de tels döplaisirs, 
Mettons fin en mourant â nos tristes soupirs. 
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(Since we must languish in such agony, / let us put an end to our sad 


sighs by dying. ) 


4. First act of the comedy: “The married Peasant receives humiliations 
because of his marriage, and toward the end of the act, deeply afficted, he is 
interrupted by a Shepherdess, who comes in to recount the despair of the 
two Shepherds. He lcaves her in anger, leaving the stage to Cloris” 


5. Comgplaint in music: Cloris deplores the death of her lover: 


Ouoi donc, mon cher amant, je tai donne€ la mort, 
Est-ce le prix, helas! de m'avoir tant aimde? 


(What? My dear lover, have 1 killed you? / Is that the price, alas! of 
having loved me s0?) 


6. Second act of the comedy: “İt is a succession of misfortunes for the 
Peasant husband, and the same Shepherdess does not fail to come once 
more to interrupt him in his unhappiness. She describes how Tircis and 
Phil&ne are not dead, and she shows him six Boatmen who have saved 
them. He refuses to stay to sec them” 


7. Dance of the Boatmen, “delighted by the reward they have reccived.” 


8. Third act of the comedy, “which is the height of the sufferings of the 
married Peasant. Finally, one of his friends advises him to drown his an- 
guish in wine, and leaves with him to rejoin his fock when he sees ap- 
proaching the whole throng of Shepherd lovers who, like the Shepherds of 
antiguity, sing and dance in celebration of the power of Love” 


9. Celebration of Love by Cloris, Climene, Tircis, Philene, and the chorus 
of love-smitten Shepherds; then celebration of Bacchus by the chorus of 
Bacchus. “Combats of dancers against dancers, and singers against singers” 
Alternating songs from Cloris and a follower of Bacchus; of the chorus of 
Love and the chorus of Bacchus. Final reconciliation of the two parties after 
the song of a Shepherd: 
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LAmour a des douccurs, Bacchus a des appas, 
Ce sont deux deitös gui sont fort bien ensemble 
Ne les separons pas. 


(Love has its swcetnesses; Bacchus has charms. / They are two gods 
who go well together: / let us not separate them. ) 


The joined choruses sing the finale together: 


Mölons donc leur douceurs aimables, 

Mâlons nos voix dans ces lieux agrcables, 

Et faisons röpeter aux Echos Halentour 

Owil mest rien de plus doux gue Bacchus et PFAmour. 


(So let us mix their lovable sweetnesses; / let us blend our voices in 
this lovely place, / and make the Echoes all around repeat / that 
nothing is sweeter than Bacchus and Love.) 


The booklet concdudes: “All the dancers mingle together, following the 
example of the others, and with this celebration of ali the Shepherds and 
Shepherdesses the comedy ends, after which one will pass on to other 
marveİs still to be related” This last was a way to announce another text, the 
one written by Felibien, historian of the buildings (and the pleasures) of 
the king. 

Is there any “order in all that”? Molitre manages to establish connec- 
tions and consonances betwcen the plots of thc pastoral and the comedy, 
beginning with the fiction ofa country celebration that makes a story about 
love-struck shepherds compatible with a tale about a peasant unhappy in his 
marriage. There are also correspondences in sentiments: Dandin's mor- 
tfications echo the despair of the two shepherds; his recital of his woes 
recalis Cloris”s. The parallel is broken at the end, however, in an opposition 
between the mismatched husband's irremediable suffering and the plea- 
sures promis€d to more harmonious lovers. Finally, when Dandin chooses 
to forget the torments of his unfortunate marriage in wine, he prefigures, in 
his way, the combat of Bacchus and Love that gives the spectacle its musical 
finale. There, too, the fate of the unhappily married pcasant diverges from 
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that of the love-struck shepherds: Dandin can only replace love with wine, 
whercas the shepherds know how to combine Bacchus and Love. 

Contrary to what has often been stated, there are specific elements that 
tie together the two plots.!8 Moreover, the disparate forms of the prose 
comedy and the comedy in music of July 1668 repeat a procedure that 
Molicre had already used in Ay4phytrion, created six months carlier. In both 
works he represents the behavior of valets and masters, inferiors and supe- 
riors, rustics and great personages in comparable situations. In this light, 
George Dandin, the humiliated husband, is the comic double of the love- 
struck shepherds. Like them, he is afflicted; like them, he is driven to de- 
spair by a woman. But he has no verse and no music to express his unhappi- 
ness, and neither his language nor his soul have the delicacy of the heroes of 
the pastoral. His grief is without remedy — outside inebriation — and he can 
never know the felicity reserved for chosen lovers. Like Sosie and Mercury 
before them, like Sganarelle and Dom Juan later, Dandin and the shepherds 
express the unbridgcable gap separating social conditions and gualities. In 
the 1668 divertissement, the difference in forms (pastoral and comedy, song 
and recitation, verse and prose) translates into the terms of theatrical spec- 
tacle the radical difference between the shepherds, who love in the manner 
of the court, and a pcasant whom no one would dream of loving. The 
impatience that Dandin shows repeatedly, when he “İcaves in anger” when 
a shepherdess comes to tell him of the despair of Tircis and Philene, and 
“refuses to stay to see” the boatmen who have savcd the two lovers, clearly 
shows the incompatibility of the two worlds of the pastoral and the comedy 
and of the Arcadian heroes and ordinary men. Hence the mixture of forms 
that Moli&re and Lully proposed for the festivities of July 1668 has a mean- 
ing over and above the obligations duc the king's command and the re- 
guirements of the entertainment. There was indeed “order in all that” an 
order that pointed a moral of distinction and of the absolute separation 
between the aristocracy, of the soul and of birth, and common humanity.1? 

Stili, the very laconic summaries given of cach act of George Dandin in 
Le Grand divertissement royal tell us more— or something else— than this 
interpretation, The vocabulary it uses is never taken from the grotesgue or 
even the comic; Moliğre speaks of the #ortifirations (humiliations) of Dan- 
din in Âctland of his ebayrin (affliction) and his colğre (anger) ; for Act ll, 
he speak of his deplaisirs (misfortunes) and his dowlewr (unhappiness) ; for 
Act TII, “the height of the dowleyrs (sufferings) of the married Peasant he 
spcaks of his i4gxi/imdes (anguish). The vocabulary used to describe Dan- 
din's sentiments is that of tragedy; the words, used in their strong sense, 
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speak of the torments of the soul and the mind of illustrious heroes. C/a- 
grin and donleur are terms freguent in Racine's works; Corneille often uses 
deplaisirs. 29 Mortifications and inguifindes, on the other hand, belong to the 
vocabulary of sacred rhetoric and spiritual literature, where they speak of 
the misery of the human condition. Finally, 40/72 is taken from the language 
of the passions of the soul: in Descartes's Tinit€ des passions, the word de- 
scribes one particular passion, and both Corncille and Racine use it in this 
sense. There is nothing trivial about Dandin's afflictions and emotions in 
the booklet published by Ballard, and the terms used are drawn from lexical 
registers usualiy forcign to comedy. Hence this comedy's unfortunate hero 
cannot be taken for the stock figure of the ridiculous husband of farce. 

As we have seen, Moliğre summarizes (or has someone summarize) 
the subject of his comedy in purely social terms that inscribe it within 
contemporary reality. It is the story ofa peasant who has marricd the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman. Moreover, Molitre describes his hero's sentiments with 
a vocabulary taken from the noble genres. This means that later interpreta- 
tions of the play in a sociological or a tragic vein are not arbitrary inven- 
tions: they are present even in the text of the program distributed to the 
king and to tbe court on the evening of the play's first performance. On the 
other hand, the comedy was given to amuse that august company, and 
Molitre — playing the part of Dandin— had to elicit laughter. Because it 
was set within a pastoral of a conventional sort, the impromptu had to 
participate in the imaginary and abstract world of Gergerizs — tales of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses. This is enough to baffle anyone, and it has proved 
enough to produce a broad variety of interpretations, some seduced by 
theatrical forms, which see George Dandin as the sum of a pastoral and a 
farce, others more sensitive to the ambiguities inherent in the text itself, 
which muddles distinctions between the genres and is presented as a literary 
work on the social world. Accounts of the f€te given on 18 July may help 
give us an idea of how the court viewed the comedy. 


The first and most official of those accounts is the one written by 
Felibien and hinted at in Ze Grand divertissemeni royal. The purpose of 
Fdlibien's work was to relate, to the king's subjects and to the world at large, 
the magnificence of the royal fâte. It was published anonymously, a few 
days after the fâte, by Pierre Le Petit, “Printer and Bookseller ordinary to 
the King, rue Saint Jacgues at the Golden Cross.! There are two known 
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printings in 1668, which differ only in their title page.2 The account was 
reprinted in 1679 under the imprint “De Plmprimerie Royale par Sebas- 
tien Mabre-Cramoisy, Directeur de ladite Imprimeric” The latter edition, 
where this account joined other descriptions of festivities to form a print 
memoir of royal celebrations, was printed in the guintessentialiy noble 
format of the folio volume. The text was signed, and the account was 
illustrated by five engravings by Lepautre, as had been promised in 1668: 
“The public will be given the figures of the principal decorations” In order 
to attest to the sovereign's grandeur to the entire world, the fete necded to 
be put into book form. Still, the image to be gotten of it by reading the text 
or viewing the illustrations was powerless to represent al that it had been, 
and Fdlibicn concludes his account: “One must not think that the idea that 
one forms of it by means of what I have written about it in any way 
approaches the truth” 

Felibien's account situates the place and the role of the comedy within 
the overall arrangements of the evening much better than Le Grand diver- 
tissemeni royal. He begins with the reason for the ete de Versailles, which 
was not immediate celebration of the pcace treaty but a reward for the 
court: 


The king, having granted peace at the urging of his allies and the wishes of all 
Furope, and | having | given the signs of a moderation and a goodness without 
peer, even in the thick of his conguests, had no other thought than to apply 
himself to the affairs of his kingdom when, in order, so to speak, to make up for 
what the court had lost during Carnival during his absence, he resolved to havc 
a fte in the gardens of Versailles. 


We learn here that the festive calendar of the court reflected that of the 
commonality, and the royal divertissemenis were set to coincide as much as 
possible with the canonical times of folk culture. Court civility was also a 
carnival culture that recognized (in different forms) the same calendar 
cyeles and the same symbolic dates as townspeople and villagers. This was 
the case at the beginning of 1668: on 5 January, the eve of the Fete des Rois 
(Ephipbany), the court had attended a performance of Le medecin malgre 
imi at the Tüileries; on the 6th, Epiphany, a comedy, a concert, and a supper 
were given in the kings apartments; on 18 January, again at the Tuileries, Le 
Carnaval, a “royal masgucrade” by Benserade was performed (the king 
himself participating) , and the ballet was performed a second time at Saint- 
Germain the next day. After that, the campaign of Franche-Comte inter- 
rupted the normal cycle of carnival festivitics. The f&te on 18 July was 
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thus something like an afterthought to make up a festivity deficit for the 
year. Comedy, an obligatory element of carnival at court, was a neccssary 
presence. 

The kings intention was to have the comedy fit into a variety of enter- 
tainments: it was to be preceded by a refreshment and followed by a supper, 
a ballet, and a fireworks display. The king chose the spots for these in the 
park at Versailles, seeking places “where the disposition of the place could, 
by its natural beauty, contribute more greatly to their decoration” He 
picked water as the chicf element of the evening, “because one of the most 
beautiful ornaments of this house is the guantity of waters that art has 
brought here, in spite of nature, which had refused them to it” He also 
outlined the program, which was to be a multiple celebration of Nature, 
obliterating the customary frontiers between nature and artifice. The entire 
f&te was to be a rustic amusement in which natural beauty would be sub- 
jected to the rules of art and decorative artifice would appcar to be the work 
of Nature itself, 

The program of the fete was a pathway leading the king and the court 
from one amusement to another. At cach stop, they would find a place, a 
pleasure, and an architecture, all ephemeral. 

George Dandin, which in itself was intertwined with a comedy in music 
and ballets, was thus set into a bigger framework of a court f6te with a 
complex program, multiple episodes, and a bewildering array of marvels. 
Felibien, aware that words were inadeguate to describe such a wealth of 
beauty, attempted an inventory, and his description is like a detailed and 
maniacal bookkeeper”s account of candles and candle-holders, basins and 
playing fountains, buffets and services, ornaments and figures. He used 
numbers to tiy to give an idea of the grandeur of the fete and to give “an 
image” of it that was necessarily imperfect, but that might suggest both 
the infinite munificence of the king and his power to command even the 
elements. Under his rule, the murmur of the waters harmonized with the 
sound of the musical instruments, and fire mixed with water. 

As a festive merging of differences, a celebration of expenditure,? and 
a feast of surprises for the senses, the 1668 divertissemeni was typical of the 
first phase at Versailles. The ballroom, decorated with arrangements of 
rocks and seashells and cascading waters, resembled the Grotto of Thetis, 
where a water organ, polychrome stones, and glittering mirrors enchanted 
both the car and the eye. All around the château of Louis XIJI, the gardens 
that Le Nötre had created and filled with baths and fountains, basins and 
statues, oftered an ideal setting for a celebration of Nature, but a Nature 
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who took orders from the sovereign.?2* The symbolic scheme of the decora- 
tions was charged with proclaiming just that. Symbols developed a co- 
herent program from one setting to another. Nature was represented as 
mythology with Pan, Flora, and Pomona; satyrs and fauns; tritons and 
nymphs, and as the cosmos with allusions to time (the four scasons, the 
twelve months “with the signs of the zodiac” the four parts of the day) and 
space (the four parts of the world, the four major rivers of the world). The 
sun god Apollo reigned over this throng of gods and goddesses, elements, 
and scasons. Apollo was figured twice at the fete: a first time on top ofa 
rock placed at the center of the supper hall, where he appeared with Iyre in 
hand and surrounded by the Muses, and again symbolically in a “sun with 
İyres and other instruments connected with Apollo” placed at the summit 
of the façade of the illuminated château. 

The 1668 f&te was a court festive function ofa sort often considered the 
hallmark of barogue civilization. It reiterated many of the characteristics of 
courtiy entertainments all over Europe betwcen the fifteenth and the cigh- 
teenth centuries?; the demonstration of power through expenditure, the 
pleasures of the ephemeral, appcarances taken for reality and reality become 
illusion, and distinctions made highiy visible by the distribution of ranks 
and roles (in particular, in the seating arrangements of the supper tables). 
Like court etiguette, the fâte was a way to make clear the absolute difference 
between the court, which enjoyed it, and the rest of society, which was 
excluded from it; it was also intended to give visible form to the gaps 
among those who shared the privilege of being near the sovercign. Above 
all, it was meant to celebrate the glory of the great king who was its supreme 
patron. 

The Föte de Versailles of 1668 added a few touches of its own to the 
usual outline for the court festivity. It was an exaltation of Nature with its 
decorations of leafy branches and flowers, its cascading waters, its profusion 
of things to cat, and its shepherds out of a pastoral. By installing this rustic 
illusion in a real garden, by organizing an endless abundance, by oftering, 
for one evening, the delights of an antigue and ideal nature, the f&te both 
expressed and circumscribed the nostalgic reveries of a nobility whose du- 
ti€s as courtiers had torn them away from the liberty (real or supposed) ofa 
previous life on their lands. Like the chivalric romance or the pastoral, the 
f&te, in its various forms, could be understood as a utopian reversal of the 
constraints imposed by court life; it was a momentary denial, by means of 
tiction, of the new obligations of an urbanized aristocracy brought to the 
court.” During the 1660s, however, the incrcasing ritualization of life at the 
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court at Versailles marked a further step in the subjection of the nobility to 
an existence that was no longer chivalric or rustic. To emphasize this subjec- 
tion (while seeming to deny it momentarily), the king twice proposed 
festivities that focused on the noble existence of times past: in May 1664, 
with Les Plgisirs de Pile Enchantte, in which the king and the courtiers played 
the roles of the warrior knights in Orlando Furioso, and in July 1668, with 
the Fâte de Versailles, a celebration of nature and waters in which the court 
enjoyed a rustic world of beauty and abundance.27 By doing so, Louis XIV 
captured and turned to his own profit the nobility's nostalgia for a former 
life of warlike or pastoral values, once declared in contrast to court life and 
lived away from the court, which paradoxically became the basic substance 
of an evening 's entertainment, shaped by the king”s command and arranged 
according to rules governing their new life as courtiers. 

There was another significance in the 1668 f€te, however: it was one of 
the mechanisms for solidifying the parallel between the young king and 
Apollo, the god of the sun. This myth was built up in cdearly marked stages. 
In 1663, Le Brun decorated the Gallery of Apollo at the Louvre; in 1666, 
Girardon and Regnaudin reccived the commission for a sculptural group 
for Versailles, “Apollo Attended by the Nymphs? to be placed in the Grotto 
of Thetis; about the same time, Mignard and Loyr painted the decorative 
panels (one of which was “Apollo Resting with Thetis”) for the Hall of 
Apollo and its antechamber in the Louvre.“ The 1668 f&te, by suggesting, 
at every stage and in every setting, a connection between the god and the 
king, both masters of harmony, prosperity, and beauty, brought the solar 
gualification of the victorious king and peace-bringer to its peak. The sov- 
ercign must have been pleased, since afterwards the decision was made to 
build a new château on the garden side of the old one, and the park was 
reorganized along an Apollonian axis joining the Grotto of Thetis, the 
Basin of Latona at the center of the Rondeau, and, at the foot of the 
gardens, the Basin of Apollo, which contained a large statue of the god in a 
chariot drawn by four horses. 

George Dandin, set within its pastoral, was only one of the moments of 
this fâte of multiple meanings. Fdibien went back to the program published 
by Ballard for his presentation of the intertwined plays. Like the Ballard 
text, Felibien gave the text of the sung portons in their entirety, and he 
summarized the three acts of George Dandin in much the same terms. Still, 
there are several notable differences between the two texts. First, Felibien 
describes the döcor in which the pastoral and the comedy took place.” 


> cc 


When the canvas that conccaled the stage was raised, the spectators? “eyes 
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were totaliy fooled, and they thought they were in fact secing a garden of an 
extraordinary beauty” Vigarini's #rompe Poeil made use of the same figures 
and the same architectural elements for the stage set as for the decorations 
of the supper hall and the ballroom. 

In this way, the stage set established a continuity between the rest of 
the evening/s entertainments and the comedy. In its smaller space, it repli- 
cated the larger spaces inhabited by the court. It used the same materials 
(marble, bronze), identical decorative elements (fowers, trees, water), 
and similar architectural figures (a terrace, a garden walk, a canal) ; it setan 
üÜlusory garden within a true garden, and its stage scenery Was constructed 
within the other construction of the theatrical space in which the comedy 
was played. This interplay of correspondences, analogies, and nested motifs 
in the 1668 f&te bears traces of an older formula for organizing the pleasures 
of the court and a theatrical plot within one space and one scenic decor. 
Something similar had occurred in May 1664, when the three days of Les 
Plnisirs de Pile Enchantde abolished all difference between the fiction played 
by the actors (La Princesse WElide) and the fiction that the king and the 
grandecs themselves played, on an outline borrowed from Ariosto, com- 
bining various amusements — jousting for the ring, refreshments, the com- 
edy, the ballet, and the fireworks — “with connection and order” In 1668, 
the king and the courtiers did not dance the pastoral, but the similarity of 
the settings within which the false shepherds and the true gentlemen, the 
ladies of the court and the peasants of the comedy, all moved created a space 
for illusions in which the ordinary divisions between reality and artifice 
were blurred. George Dandin was performed in a setting that had no rela- 
tion to the social or the spatial indications in the text. It took place inan 
ideal space that (like the Arcadia of the musical geygerie) must have weak- 
ened the effect of reality of its plot. 

Nevertheless, when he describes the subject of George Dandin, Feli- 
bien, who amplifies the summary in Le Grand divertissemeni royal, maintains 
the same, completely social, register: “The subject is that a rich Pcasant, 
being married to the daughter of a country gentleman, receives nothing but 
scorn from his wife and from his father-in-law and his mother-in-law, who 
have taken him as their son-in-law only because of his great wealth”” This 
description offers in two ways from the program distributed to the specta- 
tors. First, the social characterization of the characters is more specific here; 
the peasant has become a riche paysan; the gentleman is a gentilbomme de 
campagne. Second, the reason for Dandins unhappiness has been shifted. 
He is no longer “punished for his ambition” and the agent of his own 
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sorrows, but the victim of others— of his wife and of parents-in-law who 
scorn him. The subject is thus dual (the peasant”s misplaced ambition and 
the financial calculations of the country sguires) and its meaning is trans- 
formed (from a well-ecarned punishment to suffering inflicted by others). 
In Fdlibiens guintessentially “courtly” reading, the Sotenvilles risk becom- 
ing the principal agents of the plot: it is their scorn that causes Dandin's 
torments. 

For Fdlibien, the subject of what was performed was prcciscly that. To 
be sure, Felibien states that there was a formal unity between the pastoral 
and George Dandin: “Although it secms as though these arc two comedies 
being played at the same time, one in prose and the other in verse, they are 
none the İcss so well united into the same subject that they make one single 
play and represent one single action” But Fdlibien adds that the prose 
comedy was itself a play— xe pi?ce — whose written style had nothing in 
common With pastoral style: 


Al of this play is trcated in the same manner as is customaty in le sicur de 
Moliğre's other plays — that is, he represents in it, with such natural colors, the 
personality of the characters he introduces that nothing could be more true to 
life (yessemölani| than what he has done to show the anguish | peine | and the 
vexations |ehaygrins | often experienced by those who marry above their sta- 
tion. And when he paints the ill-temper and the manners of certain country 
nobles, he presents no traits that fail to express perfectly their true image. 


Although Fdlibien sees the comedy as linked, in a number of ways, to festive 
illusion, he also presents it as a work that springs from a different order — 
the order of truth, of a true-to-life portrait, of an accurate image. The truth 
he evokes is not that of the psychological portrait, but that of social be- 
havior patterns — the maniğres de fnire of one social group or another. This 
postulates a relationship between the theatrical work and the social world 
that is inscribed in the register of the “representation” and that supposes a 
radical difference (situations and characters are not real) but enough of a 
concordance that an “other” reality can be perccived in the specific fictional 
forms presented. This explains how the two dimensions of Gevye Dandin 
could have been compatible in the eyes of a seventcenth-century audience: 
as fiction, the comcdy could belong fully to the world of theatrical illusion, 
be connected with a pastoral involving shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
take place in a “marvelous” setting; as representation, it referred back to 
something other than its forms and spoke truth about social situations. 
There are two other reports of the festivities of July 1668 that invite 
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comparison to Edlibien's account. The first was written by Abb€ de Mon- 
tigny at the reguest of the gucen and published in 1669 in a composite 
collection printed in The Hague. Montigny was particularly charmed by 
the way in which the settings that had been erected in the park reflected a 
simple nature unspoiled by civilization: the #hdd?re de verdure was “an edifice 
of rustic appcarance that, rising almost to the level of the tops of the trees 
and having no other exterior decoration than what had been stripped from 
forests and gardens, effaced the pomp of palaces and gave brilliance to sim- 
ple countıy things” He also admired the rcalization of things that secemed 
impossible: the hall in which the supper was offered was “a sort of en- 
chanted palace of'a structure as rare and singular as anything the authors of 
romances have ever imagined”; the cabinet de verdure in which the refresh- 
ment was taken “owed more to the enchantment of the Fairies than to 
human industry. Indeed, no one was to be secn when the company entered; 
all that could be glimpsed through the palisade was hands that appcared 
with shining trays to offer something to drink to anyone who wished it, 
Everyone pauscd a while to marvel at this device”s9 This was a reminder 
of a noble nostalgia for the pleasures of a free, agrarian past, but also of 
the formidable powers of a magician king, successor to the magician god, 
Apollo, 

Abbe de Montigny summarized the comedy, played before “an incred- 
ible crowd of spectators,” thus: “Molitre's troupe played one of his sort, 
new and comic, agrecably mixed in with songs and ballet interludes in 
which Bacchus and Love, after vying a while to get the better of one an- 
other, finally reached an agreement to rejoice together.” Montigny reverses 
Felibien's presentation: here the subject of the pastoral is summarized and 
the theme of the comedy is not even mentioned. At best, Montigny men- 
tions that the play was “comic” — something that neither Le Grand divertis- 
sement royal nor Felibien's report specified in their summarics of its theme. 
In those texts i. was taken for granted that the play elicited laughter, not 
because it was inherentiy comic but because of its “action,” that is, the 
acting and the stage “business” that defined its genre. Where, for Montigny, 
the play he had seen could be summarized by defining its form (to the point 
of not mentioning its subject), for Molicre and for Felibien the essence of 
the work was not in its implicit respect of a genre — being “comic” — but in 
the particular situation that was represented. 

Like Abbe de Montigny”s report, Robinet's Let#re de vers & Madame, 
a verse gazetie that appeared since 1665 (picking up a formula that had 
proved successful during the Fronde), gualifies the play as “comic” without 
giving its subject: 
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En ce beau Rendez-vous des jeux 
Un Idâtre auguste et pompeux 
Dune manitre singuliğre 

Sy voyait dress€ pour Molire 
Le Mome cher et gloricux 

Du bas Olympe de nos Dicux. 
Lui-meme donc, avec sa Troupe, 
Laguelle avait les Ris en croupe, 
Fit lâle Debut des Ebats 

De notre Cour pleine HAppas, 
Par un Sujet archi-comigue 
Auguel rirait le plus stoiguc, 
Vraiment, malgr€-bongr€ des Dents, 
Tant sont plaisants les Incidents 


(In that handsome meeting-place for pleasures, / a theater august, 
magnificent, / and singular / was crected for Molitre, / the dear and 
glorious Momus / of the nether Olympus of our gods. / He in person, 
with his troupe / and all their laughter in the saddle, / started off the 
festivities / of our charming court / with a superlatively comic sub- 
ject / that even the most hardened stoic would truly laugh at, / willy- 
nilly, /*so amusing were its plot twists. )31 


Also like Montigny, Robinet gave a summary only of the “comedy in music 
and ballets” that belonged to a more noble genre than Molire's “little 
comedy, thus cearly distinguishing betwcen the pleasure brought by danc- 
ing and singing and the laughter elicited by the incidenis plaisanis of the 
comic plot. He thus saw George Dandin as a traditional farce, archi-comigue 
because it offered (in the last act in particular) a series of surefire stage 
routines (repcated misunderstandings and reversals) and because its char- 
acters (or some of them) conformed to the tried-and-true types of comic 
theater. The role that Robinet picked out for special comment was not that 
of Dandin or even the Sotenvilles, but that of the servant, Lubin, “played by 
La Thorilliğre, who was recovering from an illness” and who “was undoubt- 
ediy the funniest.” 

The first series of texts—a program booklet, an article in the Gazeffe, 
an “official” account, another one written at the reguest of the gucen, anda 
gazette en vers — shows two distinct ways of percciving George Dandin (that 
is, the Geoyge Dandin performed in July 1668, mixed in with another plot 
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and inserted into a multifaceted festive evening). For the Gazefte, Abbe 
de Montigny, and Robinet, what had been performed (and scen) was a 
“comic” even “superlatively comic” play that made people laugh thanks to 
its “action,” but whose subject was so unimportant that it did not merit 
mention. The plays worth was as part of a series of airs and ballets leading 
up to the combat between Bacchus and Love. Le Grand divertissemeni royal 
and Fdlibien's account define the play in guite different terms: first, by its 
subject, which they describe in social terms; second, by its style of presenta- 
tion, which aimed at a truthful, natural, and true-to-life representation of 
situations and persons who belonged to the social world, not—or not 
only— to theatrical tradition. On the one side, the comedy is defined by its 
“amusing plot twists” and its comic outline; on the other, it is a play that 
was, above all, an “image” (and a critigue) of contemporary reality. 

Which of these two plays did the court see in 1668? We cannot tell for 
sure from eyewitness accounts. The Dutch physician Christiaan Huygens 
attended the festivities, but he was so impressed by other aspects of the 
evening that he seems not to have been too interested in the play. He wrote: 


The fireworks were what I found most beautiful, never having seen such a 
guantity of rockets filling the air at one time. The comedy by Molitre, whose 
subject was the cuckolding of a pcasant who had married a lady, was hasty and 
not much, but the hall and the stage were very handsome, as were the two 
other octagon-shaped halls made of scaffolding and decorated with leaves, 
festoons of flowers, paintings, and fountains, one for the dinner, the other for 
the ball. 


Huygens concluded, more prosaically than the gazettes and memoirs: 


I had left home at five in the morning and did not get back until the next day at 
seven, having suffered great heat and grcat cold during the same night, not 
slept at all, and eaten in haste, with the result that my fatigue was not small, but 
my consolation was that everyone else had suffered in the same fashion.3? 


For Huygens, the social relationship in Geoye Dandin could be 
brought down to a classic situation of the comic theater: the ridicule of the 
cuckolded husband. His vocabulary is not that of the passions or of com- 
passion (as with Eclibicn), but rather the vocabulary of farce and the bawdy 
tale: Dandin is a cuckold, and the play is “not much” Huygens thus differs 
from the reader implicd by Z2 Grand divertissemeni royal or by Fdlibien. 
Huygens saw nothing of the meaning of a comedy that aimed at making 
people laugh (as goes without saying), but that inscribed that laughter into 
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a morale, as Bönichou would say, or into a “representation of reality” as 
Auerbach would say,33 

As for the king, he laughed. Perhaps at Versailles; certainly at Saint- 
Germain. Robinet reports about the performances of Geoye Dandin given 
on Saint Huberts Day, in carly November 1668: 


Au reste Von dit gue Molitre, 
Paraissant dans cette Carritre 
Avec ses charmants Acteurs, 
Ravit ses Royaux Spectateurs 
Et, sans &pargne, les fit rire, 
Jusgues â notre grave Sire, 
Dans son Paysan mal mari€ 
Owâ Versailles il avait jou€. 


(Furthermore, people say that Molitre, / appearing in that place / 
with his charming actors, delighted his royal spectators/ and made 
them laugh heartily, / including our serious Lord, / at his ill-marricd 
Peasant / whom he had played at Versailles. ) 3* 


We need to see what that laughter was all about, and, in order to do 
that, we necd to understand the story and let ourselves be taken in by the 
effect of reality that the comedy intends to produce. We need to act as if 
Dandin had a history behind him, a memory, and an existence. And, at the 
same time, We need to realize that he is merely a theatrical figure, a “repre- 
sentation” fashioned by the imagination and by writing; that he is arbitrary 
yet true-to-life, true-to-life yet arbitrary. Thus we need to read what he says 
not as What a “true” peasant who had married a “real” daughter of a country 
gentleman would have said. Theatrical fiction does not aim at reproducing 
a “real” situation; it hopes to enable its audience to seize, behind the illu- 
sion that it both postulates and denies, the contradictory procedures by 
which social reality is constructed. 

This is what George Dandin himself has to say: 


Ah! gu'unc femme demoiselle est une €trange affaire, et gue mon mariage est 
une leçon bien parlante â tous les paysans gui veulent sdlever au-dessus de eur 
condition, et sallier, comme fai fait, â la maison d'un gentilhomme! La no- 
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blesse de soi est bonne, cest une chose considdrable assurdment; mais elle est 
accompagnce de tant de mauvaises circonstances, gıril est tres bon de ne s'y 
point frotter. Je suis devenu lâ-dessus savant â mes döpens, et connais le style 
des nobles lorsgu'ils nous font, nous autres, entrer dans leur famille, Ealliance 
guvils font est petite avec nos personnes: dest notre bien seul gı'ils Epousent, et 
aurais bien micux fait, tout riche guc je suis, de nvallier en bonne et franche 
paysannerie gue de prendre une femme gul se tient au-dessus de moi, s'offense 
de porter mon nom, et pense gu'avec tout mon bien je n'ai pas assez achet€ la 
gualit€ de son mari. George Dandin, George Dandin, vous avez fait une sottise 
la plus grande du monde. Ma maison mest effroyable maintenant, et je n'y 
rentre point sans y trouver guelgue chagrin. 


(Ah! Its a proper business and no mistake to wed a member of the nobility; 
my marriage is a dear warning to all those of farming stock who want to rise 
above themselves and marry into a noble family as I have done. Not that there's 
anything wrong with the nobility in itself; its a fine institution; but i€s got so 
many unfortunate aspccts that its a good thing not to rub up against it. Pve 
become all too knowledgeable on this subject to my own cost, and know how 
the nobility treat the likes of us when they receive us into the families. They 
hardiy marry themselves to us as persons at all; its only our money they marry, 
and I would've done much better, rich as I am, to find a match in good and 
decent yeoman stock than to take a wife who believes herself to be my social 
superior, who takes umbrage at having to bear my name, and thinks that with 
all my money 1 still haven't paid out enough to deserve the rank of husband. 
George Dandin, my old fellow, its the stupidest thing in the world that you've 
done! Your own house has lost its charm for you, and whenever you go home, 
you find some cause or other for complaint. )35 


Thus, from his very first monologue and from the first scene in the first 
act of the play, George Dandin tells us both why he is so discouraged and — 
for those who know how to listen — what is the true subject of the “comic” 
or “superlatively comic” play. His marriage is a “clear warning” andan 
opportunity to become “all too knowledgeable” at his own cost. And what 
is this new and painfully acguired wisdom that has cost him so dear? It isan 
insight that society does not function as he had supposed. His marriage 
with a demoiselle from a noble family was based on a simple perception of 
social relations in which any modification of the visible acguisitions of a 
social being is a necessary and sufficient condition — necessary, but suf- 
ficient — for everyone to accept his rise on the social scale. Dandin could not 
claim to be noble by his marriage, but by entering into an aristocratic 
family, and by bearing a scigneurial title, he had hoped to be recognized as 
(thus truly to be) the egual of those with whom he had sought and ob- 
tainedan alliance. A certain number of “objective” and “verifiable” transfor- 
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mations in his social person — he 5s the son-in-law of a gentleman; he #sa 
lord and landowner — should, by that fact, change the way in which others 
categorize him and esteem him. By modifying, by his own will, the at- 
tributes of his social identity, he attempts to impose a new and obligatory 
representation of himself as ennobled, if not noble. 

'That matrimonial strategy was founded on a perception of the social 
world that is both mechanistic and labile. Mechanistic, because it supposes 
the existence of necessary laws and automatic eguivalences that regulate the 
passage from one social condition to another. The operation that Dandin 
attempts to carry off was to convert an economic capital — which explains 
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all the insistent reminders: “tout riche gue je suis”; “avec tout mon bien” 
(“rich as I am”; “with all my money”) —into a social capital measured by 
the recognition that other people give him. This sort of operation is based 
on a belief in objective mechanisms that by themselves and without fail are 
capable of crcating changes of identity, mechanisms capable of transform- 
ing a rich peasants social identity and others” perception of him and of 
making him the egual of the gentleman into whose family he has married. 
This vision, in which there is no gap between what someone thinks he is 
and what others think him to be, postulates that social mobility is possible, 
that it is legitimate to act to change ones social status, and that certain acts 
(marrying into the nobility, acguiring seigneurial lands) are an authoriza- 
tion to rise above one's condition and be considered as belonging to an- 
other, more honorable, more highly esteecmed condition. 

But experience teaches that this conception of the social world is a 
complete illusion. Marriage has taught Dandin that there is no point to 
thinking he can define his own social status, because the standards of classi- 
tication and judgment by which he is identified are wholly in the eyes of 
others —in particular, in the eyes of a dominant “other” from whom he 
hopes to gain recognition of social, if not juridical, eguality. Thinking that it 
is possible to manipulate ones social status by changing its attributes is a 
trap —or a folly — because status depends above all on the decrees of those 
who are in a position to say, by their words or by their behavior, what sta- 
tus İS. 

As the monologue progresses, Dandin shows that he has understood 
this. At the start, his “1” is strong (“comme j'ai fait”; “as I have done”), 
which recalls that it is illusory to imagine a society in which the intentions 
and acts of a social agent give him full control of his own social being. With 
the third sentence, everything has changed, and Dandin switches from 
being the “subject” of his own story to being the “object” It is as if the “ils” 
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(“they”) that expresses the will of the nobles took away all his self-posses- 
sion. Like others of his kind (“nous autres”), he is forced to have a social 
identity imposed on him that he cannot control, that is not the one he 
thought he had won, and that is by no means in tune with his hopes. 

Social proximity, even when it is formalized by marriage, even when it 
is signified by a certain tenor of life, is not enough to bring “real” eguality, 
which is the recognition of social eguality on a practical level and in or- 
dinary, day-to-day life. Dandin's vocabulary mentions gaps (“au-dessus”; 
“above” ) and ineguality (“pas assez”; “not enough”) to express dashed 
hopes and illusions. Dandin's relations with Angeligue are the most ob- 
vious (and the most cruel) sign of this, because their conjugal life is by no 
means experienced as a recognized eguality, and the difference between 
their social status reverses the “natural” hierarchy that should exist betwcen 
husband and wife (“une femme gui se tient au-dessus de moi”; “a wife who 
believes herself to be my social superior”). In spite of marriage, financial 
capital has not been transformed into social capital, as shown in the bru- 
tal expression of the failure of his attempt to communicate: “|elleJ pense 
g'avec tout mon bien je nai pas assez achete la gualit€ de son mari” ( (she | 
thinks that with all my money 1 still haven't paid out enough to deserve the 
rank of husband). But the idea that conjugal or social status can be bought, 
and, by that token, depends on the buyer, is laughable. Social classification 
is not an objective transaction between cgual partners. It is a “nomina- 
tion” —one is named to it—that presupposes an unbridgcable distance 
between the person who holds the power to name and the person who is 
namcd. The gap between the representation constructed and imposed on 
the individual and the representation he has of himself is irradicable. 

Differences in social status are thus absolute and insurmountabic. 
Dandin draws the lesson that mobility is impossible by advocating (too late 
for himself, however) a philosophy of social stability that leaves the “es- 
tates” radicaliy separated: “Paurais bien micux fait, tout riche guc je suis, de 
nvallier en bonne et franche paysannerie” (1 would've done much better, 
rich as lam, to find a match in good and decent yeoman stock). The “ili- 
married” peasant reflects here the idea, common at the time, that a weli- 
regulated society supposed permanent “conditions” (thus, supposed mar- 
riage alliances between social eguals, and sons egual in status to their 
fathers). Dreams of eguality with the nobility are chimerical: it is better 
“not to rub up against it” Exchange is unegual between superiors and 
inferiors and cannot be otherwise, because the superiors have no intention 
of conferring any of their “honorableness” to their alliances by marriage, 
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but only to turn some of their wcalth to their own profit: “Ualliance gu'ils 
font est petite avec nos personnes: dest notre bien seul gu'ils öpousent” 
(They hardiy marry themselves to us as persons at all: its only our money 
that they marry). 

Social relations and social classifications do not obey the principles 
that Dandin supposed, which leads to a disenchantment that he imme- 
diately translates into psychological terms: “Ma maison nvest eftroyable 
maintenant, et je n'yrentre point sans y trouver guelgue chagrin” (My own 
house has lost its charm for me, and whenever I go home I find some cause 
or other for complaint). The vocabulary that Moliğre uses is strong, vio- 
lent, and borrowed from tragedy: effroyable means that which “gives fcar, 
terror, horror” (Furetiğre) ; Hagrin, which Felibien also uses, indicates ex- 
treme displeasure, “anxiety, pain, melancholy” (Fureticre again). But this 
disillusionment is translated in another dramatic way by the doubling of the 
character, who speaks to himself: “George Dandin, George Dandin, vous 
avez fait une sottise la plus grande du monde” (George Dandin, my old 
fellow, its the stupidest thing in the world that you've done). All commen- 
tators have noted Dandin's habit of addressing himself as a major trait of his 
character. 

At first sight, talking to oneself might seem a comic technigue inher- 
ited from farce. La Jalonsie du Barbonill£ also opens with a monologue in 
which the main character spcaks to himself: “Ah! pauvre Barbouille, guc tu 
es miscrable! 1l faut pourtant la punir. Si jela tuais? .. . Dinvention ne vaut 
rien, car tu serais pendu. Si tu la faisais mettre en prison? .. . La carogneen 
sortirait avec son passcpartout. Oue diable faire donc?” (Ah, poor Bar- 
bouillE, how miserable you are! Still, she has to be punished. What if you 
killed her? That would do no good, for you would be hanged. What if you 
had her put in jail? The good-for-nothing would get out with her passkey. 
What the devil should you do, then?) Here we have none of the social 
connotations of George Dandin because Barbouill€ imputes his unhappiness 
to his wife's behavior alone; stili, the text plays on the same comic effect of a 
man who talks to himself out loud. Moliğre used this technigue on several 
occasions, from Arnolphe's monologue in Ecole des femmes (11.5) (“Sot, 
mwas-tu pas de honte?”; “Have you no shame, fo0l?”) to Harpagon's mono- 
logue in LHApare (IV.7), where the doubling of the character is physical, 
since Harpagon grabs hold of his own arm (“1 se prend İui-m&me le bras”), 
a “gag” that may be a device for stifling the audience's pity for a character 
who is deceived, desperate, and miserable.39 

In another interpretation, this doubling, which appears in the three 
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monologucs of the first act of Gevye Dandin, should be understood as the 
expression of a duality in the character himself, It is an expression of con- 
trary aspirations: the Dandin who speaks wants to make known his intoler- 
able situation and obtain justice; the Dandin to whom he speaks idolizes 
the Sotenvilles and has thought, for amoment, that he could share a little of 
their glory. The first Dandin, the one who rushes to “desabuser le pre et la 
mere” (“complain to her father and mother”) is willing to humiliate him- 
self in order to humiliate those who have betrayed his hopes; the second 
Dandin recalls his vain hopes — not vain because they recognized the supe- 
riority of gentlefolk, which is something that Dandin never guestions, but 
because he thought it possible that his in-laws could accept him as an 
egual.37 The duality of Dandin can also be scen as an opposition between a 
“wisdom” acguired too late and an irremediable “folly” that haunts his 
memory. İn this interpretation, the doubling of the character is an indica- 
tion of the passage of time; the silent trace of an irreparable error; and the 
primordial reason, always recalled, for humiliations endured and for the 
expiation he must perform.38 This would explain Dandin's difficulty in 
communicating with others, his deep-scated solipsism, and his “linguistic 
alienation.”s? 

But there is another possible way to rcad this dialogue of a character 
with himself: as the dramatic expression of a statement about how society 
works. The Dandin who speaks in the present tense is the one who knows 
how the determination of social identity really operates in daily contacts, 
which is by the regard and the conduct of those who hold power. The 
Dandin to whom he speaks is the one who had thought the impossible 
might be possible, who placed absurd hopes in an illusory perception of the 
mechanisms that regulate esteem, hence social reality. Once he recognizes 
his mistake, the character constructs another life in his imagination — the 
life he might have had if the Dandin of “then” had known what he knows 
“now”: “Paurais bien micux fait, tout riche guc je suis, de m'allier en bonne 
et franche paysannerie” (I would've done much better, rich as lam, tofinda 
match in good and decent yeoman stock). That marriage, now impossible 
but brought up again when Lubin confirms Angdligues interest in Cli- 
tandre (“si detait une paysanne”; “if she were only a peasant”), is for 
Dandin the desirable but unrcal inversion of a real but dreadful situation. 
Thus the two contradictory perceptions of social classification are tied to- 
gether: the one, illusory, that sees that classification as depending on the 
will of the individual, and the other, the one Dandin has experienced, that 
sces it as a mechanism of domination. The two strategies of marriage al- 
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liance that correspond to those two views are also merged: the one that 
erroneously thought change of social condition possible and the one that 
recognizes the need for social condition to remain the same. The 740r1ifica- 
ons, the deplaisirs, and the donlenrs of the married peasant mentioned in the 
program distributed to the assembled courtiers do not arise uniguely from 
the twists of a plot that subjects him to humiliation on three separate 
occasions; they also express the inexorable trajectory of a destiny built on a 
false idea of the social world and its laws. 


Any understanding of what the court audience first, then the Paris 
audience, may have understood of this discourse on the rules for the con- 
struction of social hierarchies or social eguality presupposes that we relate 
that discourse to the perceptions of the character speaking. The play is nota 
treatise on sociology, and every speech in it is like a pencil-stroke in the 
“good likeness” of the theatrical characters portrait. Some critics do their 
best (in vain) to identify a character in cach play who speaks for Molitre or 
speeches that express his own opinions. It is wiser to keep in mind Urani€'s 
warning to Climöne in La Critigwe de PEcole des femmes: 


Clim&ne: Je vous avoue guc je suis dans une colere &pouvantable, de voir gue 
cet autcur impertinent nous appelle des animayx. 
Uranic: Ne voyez-vous pas guc dest un ridicule guril fait parler? 


(Clim&ne: I admit that it makes me frightfuliy angry that this impertinent 
author should call us “animals” 

Uranic: Don't you see that he puts that in the mouth of a ridiculous char- 
acter?) 0 


In our case, it is a pcasant speaking, proclaiming how rich he is and that he 
has married a gentleman's daughter. But what other hints are given to the 
audience to help it “classify” the character who is speaking? 

Unfortunately, no contract for the set design seems to have been 
oflered (as in December 1664 for the “ouvrages de pcinture” for Dom 
Juan) that might give us an idea of the scenery for the Paris performances 
of George Dandin, but the probate inventory drawn up between 13 and 
21 March 1673 gives us some idca of the costume in which Moliğre played 
the “mismatched pcasant.” On 14 March the notary inventoried the theatri- 
cal costumes; among them was “a box in which are the clothes for the 
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performance of George Dandin, consisting in britches and coat of musk- 
colored taffeta, with a collar of the same, all decorated with lace and silver 
buttons, the belt the same, the small vest of crimson satin, the other vest of 
different colors of brocade and silver lace, the ruff, and shoes”! This cos- 
tume, which has nothing of the peasant about it, would immediately have 
been recognized as an exaggerated, forced, and old-fashioned imitation of 
aristocratic dress. With its abundant lace (something not found in Mo- 
liğre's costumes for Orgon or Alceste), many colors (also true of the cos- 
tumes for Monsicur Jourdain and Pourceaugnac), and old-fashioned fWaise 
(ruff) (the only other costume that had one was Sganarelles in Le Medecin 
malgre İvi), Dandin's clothes also signify the character's vain attempt to 
become something he cannot be. By its ridiculous excess and archaism, the 
costume exhibits the unbrcachable distance separating Dandin from those 
he would like to resemble. His most visible act of imitation shows — imme- 
diately — how totally impossible his new identity is. Brisart, who drew the 
first series of engravings for an edition of Molicre's works, the edition of 
Denis Thierry, Claude Barbin, and Pierre Trabouillet based on a manuscript 
provided to La Grange by Armande Böjart, illustrates the overly osten- 
tatious wcalth of Dandin”s costume (minus the ruff, however). Pictured in 
the next-to-last scene of the play, the scene of his final humiliation, a young 
looking Dandin with curled hair, on his knces, wears lace at his cuffs and his 
neck, an over-vest with a bizarrely ornamented pocket, and shoes with 
oversizcd laces. Although it may be less obvious in the engraving than it 
probably was on the stage, Dandin's costume clearly suggests his hapless 
and exaggerated identification with “the noble style” Social imitation is 
always labeled as such; betrayed by its excessive awkwardness, it is inan 
appcarance of proximity that difference is maintained. 

Dandin is first a costume, then, a laughable costume because of its in- 
appropriate attempt to plagiarize noble clothing. Dandin is also a name, 
and a name that bore two connotations. The first echoed the root sense 
of the verb dandiner, which, for the Dictionnaire de FAcademie Française 
(1694) meant “to shake one's head and one's body as simpletons | 7425 | 
usually do, and those who have no countenance” Furetitres dictionary 
(1690) defined dandin as “Great fool (so£) who has no firm countenance, 
who makes rude movements with his feet and hands” (“gui a des mouve- 
ments de pieds et de mains d&shonn&tes”) . Richelet's dictionary, which was 
the one closest in time to Moliğre himself, defines dandin as “a sort of fool 
|so£ | and simpleton (4/44) who goes about looking here and there. A sort 
of booby (önle) and dullard (/owrdawd | who appcars listless and witless” 
Richelet illustrates dandiner with an extract from Saint-Amant: “Tl dandine 
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du cul comme un sonneur de cdoches” (in colloguial English, “He swings 
his butt like a bell-ringer”). The example recalls one of the proposed ety- 
mologies of the word dandin, which, in the fourteenth century, meant a 
small beli. His name, which even has a comic sound to it, thus indicates that 
the pcasant is a ridiculous fool who vacillates between a nobility he admires 
and a commoners status he cannot shake off; it hints that he will be tossed 
back and forth in plot twists in which he will be duped and will forever 
oscillate between an exaggerated imitation of gentlefolk's ways and the 
rusticity natural to the pcasant. 

Fureticre adds a second connotation: “Rabelais wrote a History of 
Perrin Dandin and Thenot Dandin, from which a moral is drawn that is 
much used in good society for all who wish to resolve law-suits” “Dandin” 
is thus a literary name, used by Rabelais in Chapter 41 of the Tizrs Livre, 
used again by Racine in Les Plaidewrs (first performed in October or carly 
November 1668), and used ten years later by La Fontaine in his Fables 
(Book 9, number 9). In all three cases the name is associated with the law. 
Rabelais”s Perrin Dandin is an “honorable soul, a good plowman” who was 
much called on to settle “all disputes, lawsuits, and controversies” for miles 
around, “although . . . judge he was not” His son Thenot “likewise tried to 
mediate and reconcile litigants” but he was less successful than his father, 
because he attempted to settle disagrecements “at the beginning when they 
are still grcen and raw” rather than toward their end, when they are “guite 
ripe and digested” and the contending parties were exhausted, short on 
funds, and ready to compromise.* Racines Perrin Dandin is a real judge, 
the scion of a long line of Dandins “who have all worn the toga” and a man 
so cager to judge that he becomes deranged. By using this name, associated 
in literature with the function of judge, Molicre may well have wanted to 
play on the tradition (undoubtediy familiar to at least some of his au- 
dience) by turning it upside-down: his Dandin is not a judge but judged, 
three times judged guilty by Monsicur de Sotenville, a “natural” judge.* 
George Dandin is like a Dandin in reverse; not a dispenser of justice but 
always the victim of the justice that he himself has demanded in his (cr- 
roncous) certainty of his rights. This comic name, in its fashion, denies the 
possible reality of the character and his situation just as much as the pastoral 
that framed the play at Versailles did in its way. Dandin is indeed a “scig- 
neur;” but an imaginary onc who bears the ridiculous title of “Monsicur de 
la Dandiniğre” How better could Moliğre have indicated that if his play 
contained a representation of the social world, that representation by no 
means avoided the comic conventions that dissociate characters from their 
supposcd real models. 
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One of the strongest of those conventions was the one that shaped the 
representation of the peasant and made him immediately identifiable for 
audiences of both city and court. Molitre's use of the convention to draw 
the character of Dandin was subtle. When Lubin informs Dandin of Angeli- 
gu€s infidelity (which he already vagucly suspected), his reaction is— 
again —to compare his real fate as the husband of a noble girl and the fate 
he might (and should) have had by marrying a pcasant. His second mono- 
logue (1:3) explicitly compares two systems of values and manners. An 
“egalitarian” peasant marriage preserves the desirable hierarchy between 
husband and wife and authorizes immediate and brutal male domination: 
the husband, master in his own house, can “faire justice â bons coups de 
bâton” (“settle the matter to (his | satisfaction by giving her a sound bcat- 
ing”). An “unegual” alliance confuses the natural distribution of authority, 
forces the husband to delegate the enforcement of justice to others, and ex- 
cludes all physical violence. Literally as well as figuratively, Dandin's “hands 
are ticd” by a social obligation that forbids him the usual behaviors of his 
culture (or at İeast, forbids him the acts assigned to peasants by theatrical 
convention). A “disproportionate” marriage brings a twofold disorder: 
Dandin must give up the husband's usual power of justice over his wife and 
himself become the solicitor, begging reparation of his injustice. And in 
order to do so, he must exhibit his misfortune, make it known, render it 
public, rather than (as was customary) hide it from the eyes of society. 

By having his character express a nostalgia for frank violence and regret 
that he cannot use a legitimate brutality, Moliere tears him asunder between 
two sorts of “habitus”: obliged to submit to the rules of noble marriage 
alliance, Dandin cannot act as a peasant would, and, as a peasant, he has not 
intemalized the codes and controls characteristic of aristocratic behavior. 
Furetiere's Dictionnaire gives as an illustration of civilig€, “Peasants lack civil- 
ity,” thus recalling a commonplace of his age and one Moliğre manipulates 
with particular acuity. Physical violence, in act or in imagination, is the 
clearest indication of behavior that lacks self-control (is not policf) and is 
not civil (cipilise) ; it is symptomatic of a “rusticity” that the dictionaries of 
the age present as the antonym of civilite. 


Thus Dandin is a character who speaks to us of how identity is con- 
structed, of the impossibility of changing ones social status, and of the 
mechanisms that regulate social classification. At the same time, he is alsoa 
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character made ridiculous by his outlandish costume, his foolish name, and 
his country bumpkin's fancies. How was this mixture of gualities — which 
is precisely what has given rise to contradictory readings of the play — 
reccived by spectators of the play in 1668? On what common horizon of 
thoughts and intellectual acguisitions, broad or narrow, was the comedy 
inscribed? George Dandin is une farce pour rire. Granted. But just what was 
the network of connivances between Moliğre and his public that also made 
it decipherable as the bearer of a message on what society was or should be? 
Was it the verisimilitude of Dandin' situation, rare but not impossible? But 
in 1668 peasants were no more likely to marry the daughters of gentlefolk 
than princes were to marry shepherdesses. What I want to stress is that no 
one — cither at the court or in Paris — would have been able to believe in 
the reality of such an alliance, which means that from the outset the plot 
was classifled as parody. If one eyewitness could gualify the play as arehi- 
comâgue, it is perhaps ptimarily because the basic situation that it repre- 
sented was so absurd, so incongruous, that laughter was the only possible 
reaction. 

Laughter, because Dandin picked the wrong century. It was not un- 
known in France for wealtby peasants, farmers or husbandmen, to become 
the eguals of the gentlemen in their village, and even to enter into the 
nobility if they acguired a fief and took on a noble lifestyle — but only before 
the mid-sixteenth century. After 1560, that sort of ambition was no longer 
possible. For one thing, royal decrees rejected such ennoblements as “false 
nobility”'The decrce of 1579 specifies that “the commoners and non-nobles 
who buy noble fiefs will not be ennobled by that fact no matter what the 
revenucs of the fiefs they have acguired?” For another, the gentry would no 
longer accept as pcers people who imitated their lifestyle without proper 
title to it. Like Don Ouixote, Dandin suffers under the effects of /ysteresis: 
he is unable to recognize that the mechanisms from which he hopes to 
profit no longer exist. Furthermore, the way in which he hopes to gain 
eguality with the nobles is socially impossible (and was impossible even in 
the sixteenth century). He wants it immediately, whereas when a family 
was integrated into the second estate it always presupposcd a long process 
of assimilation and gradual recognition. He wants it on the land, with no 
urban stage, whercas the usual route to ennoblement for a family of peasant 
origins had always led to the city and to carning bourgeois notability, ex- 
ercising a profession in the law and buying an office.“ 

Dandin also elicited laughter because nobles — even “poor” nobles, 
even nobles plagucd with debts — did not marry their daughters to simple 
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pcasants, even wealthy ones. Misalliances did exist, and were even more nu- 
merous after 1660, probably because of the financial difticulties that some 
(and only some) aristocratic families experienced. Never, though, in the 
cases that have been studied, did such difficulties authorize a peasant to 
become part of a gentleman's family. The “elect” who did so were of a guite 
different social status, marked by the possession of an office, royal or scig- 
neurial, or at the least by a solid bourgeois status that supposed an indepen- 
dent income unsullied by “mechanicaP” labor or any economicaliy produc- 
tive activity.“ The spectators of 1668 would have automatically considered 
the notion of a peasant married to a noble unbelievable and the peasants 
clajm that he should be taken as the egual of gentlefolk senseless. The 
perception of society of those audiences— their “social acumen” — neces- 
sarily included a feeling for what was socially possible or impossible. One of 
the strongest “connivances” between Moliğre and his audience was taking 
that spontaneous and broadiy shared social knowledge for granted. There 
was no necd to state it explicitly. Fully as much as identification by genre 
and form, that social sense gives meaning to a work by providing a standard 
by which to gauge the sort of relationship that the play establishes with the 
social world. Here it indicated that the situation was fantastic, imagined for 
the stage but unimaginable in the reality of the social relations of the time. 

Is this to say that Felibien was off the mark when he commented on the 
comedy as a natural, true-to-life, even true “representation”? And is itto say 
that the spectators could see nothing in the play that bore any relation to the 
organization of their own society? On 18 July at Versailles, Abbe de Mon- 
tigny noted the presence of Madame and Mademoiselle de Sövign& among 
the ladies admitted to the king's table. Unfortunately, Madame de S€vigne 
said nothing about the festivities or about the comedy. Her letters during 
the summer of 1668 are completely taken up by her guarrel with Bussy- 
Rabutin about a portrait of her that he had published and that was not to 
her liking, and also about the reform of the nobility of Champagne.17 

The reform that so preoccupied Madame de S€vigne in the summer of 
1668 aimed at verifying the nobility of families who clajmed noble status 
and rejecting as commoners all who could not offer written proof of at least 
four degrees (that is, generations in the male line) of nobility. The reform, 
which began in the aftermath of the Fronde, reccived vigorous support 
from a declaration of the king dated 8 February 1661. Between that date and 
1668, twenty-five legislative and regulatory texts stipulated procedures for 
rescarching degrees of nobility and extended the researchers” powers. Stan- 
dards were rigorous, since a minimum of three documents had to be pro- 
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duced in proof of each degree of nobility to attest that the persons involved 
were exempt from the Zailiz and that they lived in a noble style. Acceptable 
proofs included mentions of moble homme or Ecuyer in notarial acts (such as 
marriage contracts, acts of guardianship, or acts confirming land sales) ; 
aveux et dönobremenis (acts of recognition between vassal and suzerain or 
between peasant and lord) ; mentions in the official records of the Cour des 
Aides; or gencalogics drawn up and certified during carlier reforms.* The 
prime rcason for these searches was, of course, fiscal, since anyone who fell 
short was subject to payment of the 744/2. But they also were aimed at pre- 
venting too casy an access to nobility, something that a mercantile society 
saw as a mortal peril because it reduced the number of both taxpayers and 
productive persons, by that token reducing the wealth, and thus the power, 
of the state. Beyond such considerations, however, thc reform aimed at 
restoring order to society by designating as authentically noble only those 
persons Who could prove nobility by submitting written proof and by an 
appeal to history. For the king, the intendants, the officials of the tax office, 
and the tax farmers who carried on the verifications, social rank could no 
longer be determined by the will of individuals, even those who could 
support their clajms with a certain number of visible signs of nobility such 
as a noble lifestyle and the possession of scigneurial lands. Basically, rank 
depended on a recognition of written documents on the part of authority, 
which had the power to pass on the true social status of its own subjects. 
And was not the relationship between those subjects and their sovercign 
analogous to the relationship Molitre establishes between the pcasant who 
thinks himself the egual of a gentleman and the gentleman who declares 
that he is not? 

In any event, it is probable that the court saw the play with some 
thought of these reforms that were agitating and exciting all the nobility of 
the kingdom. “TI am obsessed with this folly,> Madame de S&vign&€ wrote. 
Moliğre himself makes the connection in a detail of his play: Dandin's 
mother-in-law, Madame de la Prudoterie, declares that she herself was born 
into a “family whose nobility passes through the distaff side, through which 
your children, by this great privilege, will become gentiy.” Some provinces, 
Champagne and neighboring districts in particular, had customary laws 
that recognized that a noble woman married to a commoner could transmit 
her nobility to her children. It was a point that was hotly debated during 
reforms of the nobility. The tax farmers who were charged with verification 
(and who had a personal interest in increasing the number of rejections, 
since their living came from tax collection) denied the validity of that “uter- 
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ine nobility” and considered the children born of marriages betwcen noble- 
women and commoner husbands to be commoners. The nobility of Cham- 
pagne defended the rights of “maternal nobility” and the King's Council 
admitted their claims and ordered the tax farmers to ccase and desist.* This 
dispute was one of the chief preoccupations of the nobility in the 1660s. 
Moliğre makes use of it, deariy linking the plot of his comedy to the re- 
scarch into family nobility that followed the royal declaration of 1661. La 
Bruyere hints at the same controversy in his Characters when he exclaims, 
“How many children would welcome a law that decreed that the womb 
ennobles! But how many others would suffer from it”59 

For the courtiers who attended the performance in 1668, George Dan- 
din might have been interpreted as a text that made use of a totally imagi- 
nary plot to evoke the major guestion facing the nobility of France: how, 
and by whom, is social identity defined? On the stage, the gentleman de- 
cides the social identity of'a peasant who cannot accept the image of himself 
that others present to him. But in the society of the real world, a noble was 
forced to accept what someone else said that he was or was not. For him 
as for Dandin, the way he perccives himself and classifies himself is mcan- 
ingless if it lacks the legitimacy accorded by a prince who can declare who 
has usurped his title and who has not, who belongs to the second estate 
and who is to be cut out of it, When documentation was convincing, 
verification could involve a self-satisfied ostentation. Madame de Sevigne 
reported: 


We had to show our nobility in Brittany, and those who had the most ofit took 
pleasure in making the best of the occasion to display all their merchandise, 
Here is ours: fourtcen marriage contracts from father to son; threc hundrcd 
fifty years of knighthood; ancestors often considerable in the wars of Brittany 
and prominent in history; at times, great wealth, at other times less, but always 
good and grand alliances.5! 


But the reform reminded even the families who were sure of their titles of 
nobility and took pride in them that their identity depended on a sovercign 
judgment; it alone could say whether their social being conformed to the 
monarchy”s definition of the noble condition. At court George Dandin may 
thus have been understood as a text that spoke of a true social situation, not 
the absurd fiction played out on the stage, but the situation of all the 
gentlefolk whose status was identified and certified by the royal decision. 
For them the relationship between society and the comic text, rather than 
İying in any possible similarity in situation, could be found in an exhibition, 
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by analogy and shifted out of phase, of the very principle governing the def- 
inition of all social identity, including their own. This means that a strong 
connection was established between the plot of the comedy, which showed 
an impossible usurpation of status,? and the circumstances in which it was 
performed, which celebrated the absolute power of the king. 

The Paris audience, nearly all commoners and in the majority bour- 
geois (in the broader sense of the term), probabiy did not attend the 
comedy with any idea in mind of proofs of nobility, hardly among their 
concerns. The story had another sense for its city spcctators, and it played 
on another law of the workings of society. Edibien suggests a reading of 
that sort when he gives universal scope to the pcasant Dandin's woes: 
“Nothing could be more true to life than what | Moliğre | has done to show 
the anguish and the vexations often experienced by those who marry above 
their station” 'The remark takes on the tone of a lesson arguing in favor of 
social endogamy and, beyond that, for continuity of familial status. In the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, social mobility from the third to the 
second estate was usually thought of as a disorder that upset natural hier- 
archies, confused established relationships, and threatened political order. 
Bourgeois who aspired to becoming gentlemen were shown in the theater 
as ridiculous or dupes because they perturbed a social eguilibrium in which 
each person had been put in his proper place (or returned to it). In such a 
society, legitimate chances for rising from the third estate to the second had 
become strictly codified and were few and far between. Making people 
laugh at those who, in spite of such difficulties, tried to break through the 
barriers separating orders and estates was perhaps a way to defuse un- 
welcome attempts to do just that. The spectators at the Palais Royal must 
have sensed that the comedy, under the guise of showing a peasant in a 
farce, carried a warning against unwarranted ambitions and a message in 
support of an order in which everyone stayed in his place. In the long run, 
whether Moliğre subscribed to that ideology is not of much importance. 
The task of the play is not to preach a social morality; it shows, in arı 
imaginary situation, the effects of an illusory belief in social mobility. This is 
where it may have met the horizon of beliefs of the Paris spectators, many of 
whom, on all levels of the social hicrarchy, may have shared the perception 
of the social world that underlay Dandin's foolish hopes. The fictional plot 
suggested to them that it would be a good idea to get rid of such notions, 
especially in an age that proclaimed the ideal of unchanging status, where 
hierarchies were clearly delincated and people of different social status were 
kept firmiy separated. 
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But did they get the message? Perhaps, perhaps not. The ambiguous 
subtlety of Molidre's caricature of Dandin consists in preserving, within a 
possible universal application, another reading that sees in Dandin nothing 
but the ridicule of excess. The Paris audience — commoners and bourgeois, 
petty or grand — probabiy understood that the comedy touched on a funda- 
mental tension between an aspiration for personal or familial social promo- 
tion (which they shared) and a much-reiterated norm that worked to im- 
mobilize and reproduce the existing social order. The Paris audience may 
have understood the play as a warning for everyone, whatever the person's 
social rank and level of ambition. But it may also have seen nothing in the 
comedy but Dandin's outlandish exaggeration, which might reinforce be- 
lief that a more reasonable ambition would succeed. The “universality” of 
Moli&re is a classic literary commonplace, but its validity lies in this plurality 
of possible receptions of a work that uses situations far removed from the 
order of the socially possible to lay bare the very real principles of how 
society operates. 


4. Popular Appropriations: The Readers 
and Their Books 


Popular culture is a category of the learned. Why should 1 begin with such 
an abrupt proposition? Simply to remind us that the debates surrounding 
even the definition of popular culture engage a concept that attempts to 
define, characterize and name practices never designated by thcir actors as 
part of “popular culture” An intellectual category aiming to encompass and 
describe artifacts and behaviors situated outside learned culture, the con- 
cept of popular culture, in its multiple and contradictory meanings, has 
expressed the relationships maintained by western intellectuals (among 
them “scholars”) with those whose cultural otherness is even more difficult 
to understand than that encountered in “exotic” lands. 

Risking extreme simplification, one can reduce the innumerable defini- 
tions of popular culture to two great descriptive and interpretive models. 
The first, aiming to abolish all forms of cultural ethnocentrism, conceives of 
popular culture as a coherent and autonomous symbolic system that func- 
tions according to a logic absolutely foreign to those of literate culture. The 
second, concerned with emphasizing the relations of domination that orga- 
nize the social world, perceives popular culture in its dependencies and 
deficiencies with respect to the dominant culture. On one side, then, popu- 
lar culture constitutes a world apart, closed on itself, independent. On the 
other, popular culture is completely defined by its distance from a cultural 
legitimacy of which it is deprived. 

With strategies of research, styles of description, and theoretical prop- 
ositions completely opposed, these two models have penetrated all the 
disciplines engaged in research into popular culture: history, anthropology, 
and sociology. Jean-Claude Passeron has recently shown the methodologi- 
cal dangers of both of these models: 


Just as the sociological blindness of cultural relativism applied to popular 
cultures encourages popxlisme, according to which popular practices are carricd 
out completely in the monadic happiness of symbolic autosufficiency, so the 
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theory of cultural legitimacy risks ... leading to /ğgitimisme which, in the 
extreme form of misfrabilisme, does nothing more than discount in sorrow 
differences as deficiencies, otherness as a lesser form of existence.! 


The opposition holds true term for term: the celebration of a majestic 
popular culture opposes a description “by default”; the recognition of egual 
dignity in all the symbolic universes opposes a reminder of the implacable 
hicrarchies of the social world. 

One might follow Passeron when he remarks that as these definitions 
of popular culture are logically and methodologically contradictory, they do 
not serve as adeguate principles of classification for scholarship: “the os- 
cillation between these two ways of describing popular culture can be found 
in the same work, in the same author” and their boundary “runs sinuously 
in all descriptions of popular culture that combine these alternative inter- 
pretive strategies.” 

As a historian, I might add that the contrast between these two per- 
spectives — that which accents the symbolic autonomy of popular culture 
and that which insists on its dependence with respect to the dominant cul- 
ture — is the foundation of all chronological models that oppose a golden 
age of popular culture, original and independent, to a time of censure and 
constraints that disgualified and dismantled it. 

We must be careful not to accept without reservation the now-conse- 
crated time scheme that considers the first half of the seventeenth century in 
Western Europe to have been a period of major rupture that pitted a golden 
age of vibrant, free, and profuse popular culture against an age of church 
and state discipline that repressed and subjugated that culture. According 
to this view, after 1600 or 1650 the combincd efforts of the repressive 
churches of the Protestant and Catholic Reformations to “acculturate” the 
population, and those of the absolutist states to centralize and unify the 
nation, are scen as stifling or inhibiting the inventive exuberance of an 
ancient culture. By imposing new discipline, by inculcating a new sub- 
missiveness, by teaching new models of comportment, church and state 
allegediy destroyed the roots and ancient eguilibrium ofa traditional way of 
viewing and experiencing the world. “Popular culture, as much rural as 
urban, experienccd an almost complete eclipse in the era of the Sun King. 
Its internal coherence disappcared definitively. It could no longer be a 
system of survival, a philosophy of existence” writes Robert Muchembled 
in his description of the “repression of popular culture” in France during 
the seventeenth and cightcenth centuries.3 

In a more subtle way, Peter Burke describes the two movemenis that 
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have altered traditional popular culture: on one hand, a systematic attempt 
by some of the educated, mostly Catholic and Protestant clergy, “to change 
the attitudes and values of the rest of the population” and “to suppress, or at 
least purify, many items of traditional popular culture” and on the other 
hand, the withdrawal of the upper classes from popular culture. The result 
is dear: 


In 1500, popular culture was everyone's culture; a second culture for the edu- 
cated, and the only culture for everybody else. By 1800, however, in most parts 
of Europe, the clergy, the nobility, the merchants, the professional men — and 
their wives — had abandoned popular culture to the lower classes, from whom 
they were now separatcd, as never before, by profound differences in world 
view” 


There are several reasons to be skeptical about such a time scheme. 
First, it is apparent that when this scheme contrasts the splendor of the 
culture of the people on one side of a watershed with misery on the other, it 
reiterates for the early modern period an opposition that historians or 
sociologists have scen in other ages. In like fashion, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a reordering of the theological, scientific, and philosophical domains 
that separated İearned culture from the folk tradition resulted in the censure 
of practices henceforth held to be superstitious or heterodox. If Jacgucs Le 
Goff recognizes in the twelfth century “the growth of a lay popular culture, 
rushing into the brcach opened . . . byalayaristocratic culture thoroughly 
imbued with the one available culture system distinct from the clergys, 
namely, the tradition of folklore* for Jean-Claude Schmitt the thirteenth 
century opens a real “acculturation”: 


One must wonder if the growing suspicion directed against folk practices of 
the body (dance, for example), the personalizing of experience always urged 
in sermons due to the generalization of the sacrament of penitence ..., |and)| 
the institution in the fifteenth century of a religious education beginning in 
childhood (sce Gerson), have not jointiy contributed to internalize the sense 
of sin and to make all people feel guilt, blinding them to the “acculturation” 
which they underwent in being convinced of the immorality of their own 
culture.9 


A similar cultural watershed is supposed to have occurred in France 
during the half-century that separated the wars of 1870 and 1914, a pe- 
riod devoted to frecing traditional cultures — peasant and “popular” — from 
their enclaves (thus uprooting them) and to promoting a unificd, national, 
and republican culture of modern stamp.7 Another such transformation 
is assumed to have occurred before and after the advent of contempo- 
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rary mass culture, which, in this view, has used the new media to destroy 
an ancient, creative, plural, and free culture. Historiographically speaking, 
therefore, the fate of popular culture seems forever to be stifled, inhibited, 
and abraded, but at the same time ever to be reborn out of its decay. This 
indicates, perhaps, that the true problem is not to identify the decisive 
moment of the disappcarance of popular culture, but rather to consider for 
each epoch how complex relations were developed betwcen forms imposed 
(more or less forcibly) and established practices (sometimes allowed to 
blossom and sometimes restrained). 

This leads to yet another reason for not organizing our entire descrip- 
tion of the cultures of the European ancien regime according to the rupture 
that is generally agreed to have taken place in the seventeenth century 
(earlier in some places, later in others). In point of fact, no matter how 
forcefully cultural models may have been imposed, they might nevertheless 
have been reccived with reactions that varicd from mistrust to outright 
rebellion. A description of the norms, disciplines, discourses, and teachings 
through which absolutist, Reformation culture may have intended to sub- 
ject the population does not prove that the people were in fact totally and 
universally subjected. To the contrary, we should assume that a gap existed 
between the norm and real-life experience, between injunction and practice, 
and betwcen the sense intended and the sense constructed —a gap into 
which reformulations and procedures for avoidance could flow. The culture 
imposed by those in power during those centuries Was no more able than 
the more powerful mass culture of our times to destroy the particular iden- 
tities and deep-rooted practices that resisted it. What changed in our era, 
obviously, was the manner in which those identities and practices were 
expressed and by which they affirmed thcir existence and made their own 
use of innovations originaliy designed to curtail them. But accepting this 
mutation as incontestable does not necessarily oblige us to acknowledge a 
rupture in cultural continuity throughout the three centuries of the carly 
modern period. Nor does it force us to agrce that, after a turning point, 
there was no place left for practices and thoughts other than those that 
churchmen, the servants of the state, or the makers of discourses wanted to 
inculcate. 


These are, it seems to me, guestions of the same order as those posed in 
Lawrence W. Levines thesis of “cultural bifurcation” to characterize the 
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trajectory of American culture in the nineteenth century. It rests on a major 
chronological contrast, opposing an ancient time of sharing, mixing, and 
cultural exuberance with a new separation between publics, spaces, genres, 


styles: 


Everywhere in the society of the second half of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can culture was undergoing a process of fragmentation. . . . It was manifest in 
the relative decline of a shared public culture which in the second half of the 
nineteenth century fractured into a series of discrete cultures that had less and 
less to do one with another. Theaters, opera houses, museums, auditoriums 
that had once housed mixed crowds of people expericncing an eclectic blend of 
expressive culture were increasingily filtering their dientele and their programs 
so that less and less could one find audiences that cut across the social and 
economic spectrum enjoying ar expressive culture which blended together 
mixed elements of what we would today call high, low, and folk culturc.8 


A double evolution lcads from the “shared public culture” to the “bifur- 
cated culture”: on one hand, a process of retreat and subtraction, which 
assigns to cultural practices a distinctive value all the more powerful as they 
are less shared; on the other hand, a process of disgualification and exclu- 
sion that rejects as outside of a sacred, canonical culture the works, objects, 
and forms henceforth dismissed as popular. 

This model is strikingiy similar to that used to describe the cultural 
trajectory of western societies between the sixteenth and cighteenth cen- 
turies. Here, too, a cultural bifurcation, instigated by the retrcat of elites 
and the isolation of popular culture into its own separate sphere, dislocates 
alongstanding common base — the “Bakhtinian” folkloric, festive, and car- 
nivalesgue culture of the public sguare. In both cases the same guestions 
could be posed. Was this original shared culture really so homogeneous? 
And during the period of separation and differentiation, were the bound- 
aries between legitimate and disgualified culture really so distinct and wa- 
tertight? For nineteenth-century America, David D. Hall responds nega- 
tively to these two guestions: on the one hand, the “shared public culture” 
of the first half of the nineteenth century is not free of exclusions and social 
cleavages; on the other, the “commodification” of the symbolic goods ap- 
parentiy most alien to the market and the capture by commercial culture of 
the signs and values of legitimate culture involves powerful exchanges be- 
oween the literate and the popular.? 

Another guestion is that of the chronology of these two trajectories, 
European and American. Must we assume that one or two centuries later 
American culture traveled the same road as that of old regime societies in 
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Western Europe? Or, on the contrary, should we assume that the cultural 
evolution of the second half of the nineteenth century —in which elites 
scorned a popular culture identified with commodificd culture — were iden- 
tical on the whole throughout a Western world unified by trans-Atlantic 
migrations? No doubt the connection is strong betwcen tbe reclamation, 
on one hand, of a “pure” or “purified” culture— distanced from vulgar 
tastes, removcd from laws of economic production, and carried by the 
aesthetic complicity between creators and their public — with, on the other 
hand, the conguests of commercial culture, dominated by capitalist enter- 
prise and addressed to the widest possible audience. As Pierre Bourdicu has 
shown recentiy, the establishment in France düring the second half of the 
nineteenth century of a literary field defined as a world apart, founded on 
the autonomy, disinterestedness, and absolute liberty of aesthetic creation, 
was directiy tied to the rejection of “industrial literature” for its servitude to 
popular preferences that determined its success: 


The relationship of writers and artists to the market, whose anonymous sanc- 
tion might create unprecedented disparities between them, contributes, no 
doubt, to the ambivalent representation of the “great public” at once fascinat- 
ing and scorned, in which is mixed both the “bourgeois” enslaved to the 
vulgar concerns of business, and the “people” abandoned to the stultification 
of productive activities.!9 


* * * 


For along time the dominant and classical understanding of popular 
culture in Europe and perhaps in America was founded on three assump- 
tions: first, that popular culture can be defined in contrast to what it is not; 
second, that it is possible to characterize as popular the public of particular 
cultural productions; and third, that cultural artifacts can be considered as 
socially pure, as popular in and of themselves. These three characteristics 
are central, for example, in the classic works done in France on “popular lit- 
erature,” chapbooks sold by peddlers, or “popular religion,” the set of beliefs 
and practices considered a constituent part of a religion of the masses. 

But according to more recent work on both topics the assumptions 
that had defined popular culture are dubious. “Popular literature” and “pop- 
ular religion” were not radicaliy different from the literature of the elites or 
the religion of the clerics; they were shared by social groups not exclusively 
popular; they were at the same time acculturated and acculturating. 

Conseguentiy, I have argued that it is pointless to try to identify popu- 
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lar culture by some supposediy specific distribution of cultural objects or 
models. Their distribution is always more complex than it might scem at 
first glance, as are thcir uses by groups or individuals. A sociology implying 
that the classification of social groups corresponds strictly to a classification 
of cultural products or practices can no longer be accepted uncriticalIy. It is 
clear that the appropriation of texts, codes, or values in a given society may 
be a more distinctive factor than the always illusory correspondence be- 
tween a series of cultural artifacts and a specific socio-cultural level. The 
“popular” cannot be found ready-made in a set of texts or habits that merely 
necd to be identified, İisted, and described. Above all, the “popular” carı 
indicate a kind of relation, a way of using cultural products or norms that 
arc shared, more or less, by society at large, but understood, defined, and 
used in styles that vary. Such an argument evidentiy changes the work of the 
historian or sociologist because it reguires identifying and distinguishing, 
not cultural sets defined in themselves as popular, but rather the ways in 
which common cultural sets are appropriated differentiy. 

Thus it seems necessary to place the notion of appropriation at the 
center of a cultural historical approach. Focusing on differentiated practices 
and contrasted uses of the same texts, codes, or models, this concept allows 
us to overcome the dichotomy between the two definitions of popular 
culture: popular culture as a completely autonomous symbolic world, and. 
popular culture as molded and manipulated by high culture. 1 propose a 
reformulation of the concept of appropriation that accentuates plural uses 
and diverse understandings and diverges from the meaning Michel Fou- 
cault gives appropriation when he holds “the social appropriation ot dis- 
course” to be one of the primary procedures for gaining control of dis- 
courses and putting them beyond the reach of those who were denied 
access to them." It also parts company with the meaning hermeneutics 
gives to appropriation, which is identified with the process of (postulated 
as universal) interpretation.!? In my own perspective, appropriation in- 
volves a social history of the various uses (which are not necessarily inter- 
pretations) of discourses and models, brought back to their fundamental 
social and institutional determinants and lodged in the specific practices 
that produce them. To concentrate on the concrete conditions and pro- 
cesses that construct meaning is to recognize, unlike traditional intellectual 
history, that minds are not disincarnated, and, unlike hermeneutics, that the 
categories which engender experiences and interpretations are historical, 
discontinuous, and differentiated. 

If it permits us to break with an illusory definition of popular culture, 
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the notion of appropriation might also reintroduce another illusion: the 
illusion that considers the variety of cultural practices to be a neutral system 
of differences, an ensemble of diverse but eguivalent practices. Such a per- 
spective would ignore the fact that symbolic goods are always the object of 
social conflict over their classification, hierarchization, and consecration or 
disgualification. To understand “popular culture” is, therefore, to situate 
within this arena of confrontation the knotty relationships between, on one 
hand, the mechanisms of symbolic domination that aim to make the domi- 
nated themselves accept the very representations that gualify (or, rather, 
disgualify) their culture as “popular?” and, on the other hand, the specific 
logic at work in the customs, practices, and ways of making one's own that 
which is imposed. 

A precious resource for understanding this tension (and for avoiding 
the oscillation between those approaches that insist on the dependence of 
popular culture and those that exalt its autonomy) is furnished by the 
distinction betwcen strategy and tactic as formulatecd by de Certeau, Strat- 
egies involve places and institutions; they produce objects, norms, or mod- 
els; they accumulate and capitalize. Tactics, deprived of a proper place and 
without mastery over time, are “ways of doing” or better yet, “of doing 
with” “Popular” forms of culture, from daily practices to cultural consump- 
tion, might be thought of as tactics that construct meaning — but mcaning 
possibiy foreign to that originally intended: 


To a rationalized, expansionist and at the same time centralized, clamorous, 
and spectacular production corresponds amo#her production, called “consump- 
tion” The latter is devious, it is dispersed, but it insinuates itself everywhere, 
silentiy and almost invisibly, because it does not manifest itself through its own 
products, but rather through its ways of using the products imposed by a 
dominant economic order.!3 


This perspective profoundiy transforms our understanding of a prac- 
tice at once exemplary and central: reading. Apparentiy passive and submis- 
sive, reading is, in fact, in its own way, inventive and creative. With respect 
to contemporary society, de Certeau has superbiy underlined this paradox: 


Reading (an image or a text) seems to constitute the maximal development of 
the passivity assumed to characterize the consumer, who is conccived asa 
voyeur (Wwbether trogloditic or itinerant) in a “show biz society.” In reality, the 
activity of reading has on the contrary all the characteristics of a silent produc- 
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tion: the drift across the page, the metamorphosis of the text effected by the 
wandering eyes of the reader, the improvisation and expectations of meanings 
inferred from a few words, leaps over written space in an epbemeral dance. ... . 
(The reader) insinuates into another person text the ruses of pleasurcs and 
appropriation: he poaches on it, is transported into it, pluralizes himself'in it.14 


This image of the reader poaching on a text that is not his own raises a 
fundamental guestion of all cultural history or sociology: that of the varia- 
tion, according to time and place, of social groups and “interpretive com- 
munities,” of the conditions of possibility, and of the methods and effects of 
this poaching. For England in the 1950s, Richard Hoggart characterizes the 
popular reading of widely circulated songs, advertisements, horoscopes, 
and romances as reading that made for belief and disbelief, that encouraged 
belief in what was read (or heard) without completely eliminating distance 
and doubts as to its authenticity.15 The “obligue” attention is one of the 
keys to an understanding of just how the culture of the popular classes can 
distance itself, make a place for itself, or establish its own coherence in the 
models imposed upon it through force or persuasion by dominant groups 
or powers. Such a perspective provides a counterweight to an emphasis on 
the discursive or institutional apparatus in a society that is designed to 
discipline bodies and practices and shape conduct and thought. The deter- 
mination to impose cultural models on the people does not guarantee the 
way in which they are used, adapted, understood. 

Janice A. Radway reaches similar conclusions in her meticulous study 
of the appropriation by a particular “interpretive community” (in this case, 
a community of female readers) of a genre of “mass-market publishing” the 
“romance”; 


Commodities like mass-produced literary texts are selected, purchased, con- 
structed, and used by real people with previously existing needs, desires, inten- 
tions, and interpretive strategics. By rcinstating those active individuals and 
their creative, constructive activities at the heart of our interpretive enterprise, 
we avoid blinding ourselves to the fact that the essentially human practice of 
making mcaning goes on even in a world incrcasingiy dominated by things 
and by consumption. İn thus recalling the interactive character of operations 
like reading ... we increase our chances of sorting out or articulating the 
difference between the repressive imposition of ideology and oppositional 
practices that, though limited in their scope and effect, at least dispute or 
contest the control of ideological forms.15 


If “opportunities still exist within the mass-communication process for 
individuals to resist, alter, and reappropriate the materials designed else- 
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where for their purchase”17 it would lead us to assume, a fortiori, that 
similar possibilities were offered to readers of societies of the ancien regime, 
in an era when the control of models transmitted by print was (except for 
particular situations) less complete than that of the twentieth century. One 
must challenge, therefore, any approach claiming that the repertoire of the 
literature of colportage expressed the #entalit€ or the “world view” of pop- 
ular readers. Such an argument, commonly found in works on the French 
Bibliothögne blene, the English chapbooks, or the Castilian and Catalan plie- 
gos sueltos, is no longer acceptable. There are several reasons for this: because 
texts published in the books and booklets of colportage belong to multiple 
and fragmented genres, eras and traditions; because over the centuries the 
chronological and social distance was often grcat between the context of the 
production and that of the reception of these texts; because as always, a gap 
separates what is proposed by the text and what is made of it by the reader. 
Proof can be found in texts that, once in printed form, entercd into the 
repertoire of the Bibliothögne blene. Literate in origin and belonging to 
diverse genres, they reached, thanks to their new printed form— that of 
inexpensive editions — and their mode of distribution — colportage — audi- 
ences very different from those that made their first success, and, because of 
this, they were invested with meanings far removed from those originally 
intended. 

To consider the relation between texts of colportage and the social 
world of ancien rögime societies is to assume two complementary pro- 
cedures. The first, reversing ordinarily recognized causalities, suggests an 
interpretation of “popular literature” as a repertoire of models of comport- 
ment, as an ensemble of representations of imitable (and possibly imitated) 
norms. The second centers on the variety and instability of meanings as- 
signed to the same text by different audiences. We must not posit an eguiva- 
lence between the repertoire of colportage and “popular wentalit€* which 
risks being a mere tautology (since the success of “popular literature” is 
explained by its resemblance to a mentalit€ that, in fact, is deduced from the 
very themes of the books). Instead, what is called for is a social history 
of the uses and understandings of texts by communities of readers who, 
successively, take possession of them. Numerous and complex mediations 
must take place between texts that become “steady sellers” in colportage 
and the meanings invested in them in different historical situations and for 
different readers. 

We must recognize, therefore, a major tension between the explicit or 
implicit intentions a text proposes to a wide audience and the variety of 
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possible reading responses. The printed works designed for “popular” con- 
sumption in carly modern Europe revcal a broad range of intentions: Chris- 
tianizing, as in the texts of Counter-Reformation devotion that entered into 
the French Biğliorhögme blene; reformist, as in the almanacs of the German 
Volksauflörung; didactic, as in material printed for scholarly use and man- 
uals of practical instruction; parodic, as in texts in the picaresgue and bur- 
lesgue traditions; poetic, as in the x0wances published in the Castilian p/z- 
gos. But in their reception (certainly difficult for the historian to decipher) 
these texts were often understood and handled by their “popular” readers 
without regard for the intentions that governed their production or dis- 
tribution. Either readers took as imaginary that which had been intended 
for utilitarian instruction, or, conversely, they understood fictions as realis- 
tic descriptions. The collections of epistolary models in the Bih/iothöye 
blene — all taken from court literature of the carly seventeenth century and 
reedited for a wide audience from the mid-seventcenth century to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century — illustrate the first case: deprived of all 
utility for readers who never found themselves in a situation to use the 
models proposed, they were undoubtediy read as fictive stories, as rudi- 
mentary outlines of epistolary novels.18 The repertoire of picaresgue litera- 
ture in the same series presents an opposite situation: playing with carnival- 
esguc, parodic, and burlesgue conventions and refcrences, they migbt well 
have been understood as truthfully describing the troubling and strange 
reality of false beggars and rcal thicves.1? 

This leads to an important difference between readers of the ancien 
regime and the female readers of romance novels guestioned by Janice A. 
Radway or the readers in New South Wales interviewed by Martyn Lyons 
and Lucy Taksa.? Readers of the Bibliothögne bleve and other Furopcan 
literatures of colportage have, with rare exceptions, said nothing of their 
rcadings — or at İcast nothing conserved for the historian. To describe pop- 
ular uses of texts and books is, therefore, no casy task. Such descriptions 
must rely on sources that are always representations of reading: icono- 
graphic depictions of the circumstances of reading and of the objects rcad;2! 
representations of reading and writing practices in the stories, manuals, 
calendars, or almanacs intended for a “popular” market; representations of 
the competencies and expectations of the lcast capable rcaders, such as are 
implied in the physical forms of colportage editions;2 and less often, repre- 
sentations of their own reading by plebian or peasant readers in auto- 
biographical writing?8 or when an authority (ecclesiastical or inguisitorial, 
for example) reguires them to explain how they came upon and understood 
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the books they read.2* When we are confronted with these texts and images 
that bring popular readers into our view, caution is indispensable. What- 
ever they might be, these representations never involve immediate and 
transparent relations with the practices they describe. All are lodged in the 
specific modes of their production, the interests and intentions that pro- 
duced them, the genres in which they were inscribed, and the audiences at 
which they were aimed. To reconstruct the conventions that governed liter- 
ate representations of the popular, therefore, we must decipher the strong 
but subtle bond that ties these representations to the social practices that are 
their object. 

Acknowledging these complexities, an understanding of popular read- 
ers in ancicn rögime societies might begin with the great morphological 
oppositions that govern the transmission of texts — those, for example, be- 
tween reading out loud and reading silentiy, or between reading and recita- 
tion. This last contrast is particularly pertinent for societies where orality 
holds an essential place. On one hand, it designates the possible submission 
of printed texts to procedures proper to oral “performance” If, in France, 
the reading aloud of colportage books at the veğllez (evening gathering) is 
attested to only rarely before the second half of the nineteenth century, their 
“declamation” — that is, their knowledge by heart and their restoration in a 
living utterance, detached from a reading of texts and resembling a recita- 
tion of tales— was a major form of thcir transmission and one source of 
variants that modify the printed texts. On the other hand, the circulation of 
the printed repertoire affects oral traditions, which are profoundly contami- 
nated and transformed (as is shown by the example of fairy tales) by literate 
and learned versions of traditional stories, such as those widely diffused by 
the literature of colportage.? 

To attach the category “popular” to ways of reading, and not to specific 
texts, is both essential and risky. After Carlo Ginzburg”s exemplary study, 
the temptation is strong to understand popular reading in the carly modern 
period through the example of Mcnocchio — that is, as a discontinuous pro- 
cess that dismembers texts, decontextualizes words and sentences, and as- 
sumes a İiteral meaning.28 Such a diagnosis seems confirmed by analyses of 
the textual and material structure of printed works intended for the widest 
audiences; they were organized in brief and disjointed seguences, sealed 
upon themselves, and repetitive, apparentiy adapted to readers whose 
memory retained only fragments of the text. 

However important, this perspectve must be gualified. Are not the 
reading practices described thus far as specificaliy popular and rooted in an 
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ancient oral and pcasant culture also those, in different forms, of literate 
people during the same time period? The two emblematic objects oflearned 
readership in the Renaissance — the book wheel, which permitted the open- 
ing of several books at a time, and thus the extraction and comparison of 
passages taken as essential, and the commonplace book, which collected 
citations, examples, sentences, and experiences — also imply a readership 
that cuts up, fragments, decontextualizes, and invests an absolute authority 
in the literal meaning of the written word.27 

The identification of morphological traits that organize reading prac- 
tices is therefore necessary but not sufficient to describe cultural differ- 
ences adeguately. Popular forms of practices are not deployed in a separate 
and specific symbolic universe; their difference is always constructed by way 
of mediations and dependencies that tie them to dominant models and 
norms. 


In our current intellectual debates, the approach for which we have 
argued — defining cultural configurations (“popular” or not) by starting 
with practice, and, therefore, with modes of appropriation — faces two dan- 
gers. The first is the “linguistic turn” or the “semiotic challenge” addressing 
textual criticism and the social sciences. We sce here three base principles: to 
take language as a closed system of signs whose relations automaticalIy 
produce meaning; to consider the construction of signification as detached 
from all intention and all subjective control; and to take reality as con- 
stituted by language itself, independent of all objective reference. John E, 
Toews has summarized clearly this radical position, which assumes that 
“language is conceived as a self-contained system of “signs” whose meanings 
are determined by their relations to each other rather than by their relations 
to some “transcendental or extralinguistic object or subject” and postulates 
that “the crcation of meaning is impersonal, operating “behind the backs” of 
language users whose linguistic actions can merely exemplify the rules and 
the procedures of languages they inhabit but do not control.”28 

Against these radical formulations, we must, I believe, remember that 
it is not acceptable to impose the logic that governs the production of 
discourses on practices constitutive of the social world. 'To affirm that reality 
is accessible only by way of discourses (and for the historian these dis- 
courses are almost always written texts) that desire to organize, represent, 
or subduc it is not, for all that, to postulate an identity between the logo- 
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centric and hermencutic logic that governs the production of these dis- 
courses and the “logic of practice” that rules behaviors that define social 
identities and relations. All cultural analysis must take into account this 
irreducibility of experience to discourse. It must guard against an uncon- 
trolled use of the category of the text, against applying the notion of the text 
to practices (ordinary or ritual) whose tactics and procedures are not at all 
similar to strategies that produce discourses. To maintain such a distinction 
is essential in order to avoid, as Bourdicu says, “giving as the principle for 
the practices of individuals the theory that one must construct in order to 
explain them” or even to give “to a practice a function which is not the 
function for its actors, but rather for those who study this practice as a thing 
to be deciphered.”* 

Moreover, the fundamental object of a history, or of a cultural sociol- 
ogy understood as the history of the construction of meaning, resides in the 
tension between the inventive capacities of individuals or communities and 
the constraints, norms, and conventions that limit — more or less forcibliy 
according to thcir position in the relations of domination — what is possible 
for them to think, to express, to do. This perspective is valuable for a history 
of literate works, always inscribed into the field of the possible that renders 
them thinkable. It is also valuable for a history of practices that are also 
inventions of mcanings limited by the multiple determinants (social, re- 
ligious, institutional, etc.) that define for cach community acceptable be- 
havior and internalized norms. To the automatic and impersonal nature of 
the production of meaning as postulated by the “linguistic turn,” we must 
oppose another perspective, which insists upon the culturally and socialiy 
determined freedoms that these “interstices inherent in the general system 
of norms (or the contradictions between them) leave to actors.”9 

The second danger resides in the implicit definitions of a category like 
“popular culture.” Whether one intends it or not, the very term implies that 
the culture it designates is as autonomous as distant, “exotic” cultures and is 
located symmetricaliy in respect to the dominant, literate, elite culture. We 
must dispel these complementary illusions. On one hand, popular cultures 
are always inscribed into an order of cultural legitimacy that imposes upon 
them an awareness of their own dependence. On the other hand, the rela- 
tionship of domination, symbolic or not, is never symmetrical: “A domi- 
nant culture does not define itself in the first place by what it renounces, 
whercas the dominated are always concerned with what the dominant re- 
fuses them, whatever is their attitude: resignation, denial, contestation, 
imitation, or repression”3! 
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To leave aside the implicit and the spontaneous linked with the con- 
cept of popular culture leads us back to our original guestion: how to 
articulate without simpiy alternating between these two models of popular 
culture that are, on one hand, a description of mechanisms that make the 
dominated internalize their own cultural illegitimacy, and on the other, a 
recognition of the manifestations by which a dominated culture “comes to 
organize in a symbolic coherence proper to it, experiences determined by its 
condition”3 The answer is not easy, balanced between two perspectives: 
the first is to sort from among the most subjugated practices on one side 
and, on the other, those that ignore domination or negotiate with it; the 
second considers that cach popular practice or discourse might be the ob- 
ject of two analyses, showing in turn its autonomy and its dependence. 
Such a road is narrow, difficult, and provisional, but it is today, 1 believe, 
the only one possible. 
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